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Copyright 1gc5, oy The U, S, Playing Card Co, 


Have some new cards? 
Write for samples (FREE) 


Here are pictures of the latest designs 


ongress 
Playing Cards 


(Gold Edges) 

Let us send you samples (single cards). They are 
slaving cards in evening dress—correct cards for social 
plav in the home, and for card parties. 

Odd and beautitul in design; finely finished —they 
have an air of distinction that stamps them ¢é‘cards of 
quality.”’ 

Congress backs are exquisite in coloring; faces are 
clearly printed; the corner indexes large. The cards 

> perfect in manufacture; edged with pure burnished 
go ld leaf. 


But p/ay with them —there’s the great fascination 


of Congress Cards. ‘Their ivory smoothness, their 
crispness and syap gets into the players’ fingers 
doubles the zest of the game. 

r 100 designs to choose from ~ all in gold and rich colors —-inc.uding 
Pictorial Series Reproductions of best pictures of American and 
taitial Keries The newest and most exclusive. All letters of the 





Club Se ries For Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. Cards of quality in set 


Pp litern designs. 
Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired 

Address Dept. 29. The U.S. Playing Card Co , Cincinnati, U.S. A. 

Makers also of *“*Bicvcle Playing Cards."’ Popular price conventional 

igns for everyday use, 


iealers or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. 

















SANTA CLAUS' CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST 








Fine dealing and wearing qualities,Sold by g 





We send above goods, prepaid, o 


N,v 


<—L[?_ LDL LDL LDL OO OO Ss aS 


Good, old Saint Nick knows that 
CREAM of WHEAT 


is best for boys and girls, little 
and big. There’s the making of the 


sunshine of health in every bowl. 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon—A delicious dessert. 





Copyright, 1995, by Cream of Wheat Co. 





n receipt ot prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply them. 











«« Mid star-crowned, snow-clad peaks.’’ 


WINTER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


If you need a bracing, dry air, filled 











with the healthful odor of the balsam and 
the fir, you will find it at Saranac Lake— 


only twelve hours from New. York or 


Buffalo, fifteen hours from Boston, twenty-., 


four hours from Chicago, twenty-one 


hours from Cincinnati and thirty hours 


from St. Louis, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy ot No. 20 of the ‘* Four-Track Series,’’ «* The Adirondacks 
and How to Reach Them,”’ will be sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central R. R., 
Grand Central Station, New York. 




















WHICH BOOK 
SHALL WE 
SEND YOU 











THE 


AMERICAN) 


WITH 





HIS marvelous offer of Munn & Company is limited to FIVE HUNDRED 
READERS OF Co.tter’s WEEKLY. It is an opportunity for five hundred 
readers of this publication to obtain the Scientific American Reference Book 

or George M. Hopkins’ book entitled Home Mechanics for Amateurs, absolutely 
without charge with a year's subscription to ‘Scientific American.” The offer 
boiled down in a few words is simply $4.50 offer for $3.00 cash. 

Either one of these books sells anywhere for $1.50 and the offer which we make 
is to new subscribers only. Lawyers, ministers, merchants, men of every profes- 
sion, of every business pursuit should take advantage of this offer, which is limited 
to five hundred readers of this publication. The subscription price of the ‘ ‘Scien- 
tific American” is $3.00 a year. You receive fifty-two numbers of the most inter- 
esting paper published. 


Our $4.50 Offer for $3.00 


F mbrace this offer now, Either book makes a good Christmas gift. The “Scientific Ameri- 
can” should come to your home. Subscription can start at any time. Christmas day if you wish. 
REFERENCE BOOK Contains fifty thousand facts, over five hundred pages. Fully illus 

trated. Colored plates. Accurate, up-to-date, complete. Condensed 

information from great encyclopedias. Any subject can be referred to instantly. Sold every- 

where for $1.50. To new subscribers answering this advertisement, it is free with a year’s 

subscription to “Scientific American.’ 

HOME MECHANICS ne pages. Over three hundred illustrations, A thoroughly practical book 

y the most noted amateur experimenter in America, author of Eafert- 

FOR AMATEURS whore Science. This book is just published and its retail price is $1 50, 
This book is given free under our great offer, with a year's subscription to “Scientific American,’ 


Send in your subscription to-day 
and choose which book you want 


Don't forget and thus miss this opportunity. Descriptive prospectus of either book and 
sample copies of the ‘Scientific American” sent free. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 366 Broadway, New York 


(Notice to Prospective Advertisers—Advertising rates 75 cents per line. Rate card and 
fall particulars on request. It will pay you to advertise with us.) 
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SANTASAYS choi 
FORA CHRISTMAS; 4 
PRESENT 


A 
J FOUNTAIN 


DARD OR SELF. 


Represents the highest type of fountain pen maling 
unequiled by any other pen owing to its three points 
of superiority 1, 2, 3. 

1: Lucky Curve (insures clean fingers.) 

2: Anti Break “og 

3: Spear Head Ink Controller (prevents leaking 

or blotting.) 

More than 10,000 of the Best Dealers Sell Them 


If yours does not, please send your ord¢r direct 


PARKER PEN CO., 18 Niska St., Janesville, Wis 











Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 Notice to Subscribers 

W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C., 

and The International News Co., § Breams Bldgs., | Change of Address -Subscribers when ordering a 
Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street change of address should give the old as well as the 
Arcade. Copyright 1905 by P. F. Collier & Son. new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper, 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 
at the Post-Office at New York, New York, before the change can be made, and before the first 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


copy of Couuigr’s will reach any new subscriber. 





VOLUME XXXVI NUMBER 11 


to CENTS PER COPY $5.20 PER YEAR 





NEW YORK SATURDAY DECEMBER 9 1905 





Cover Design . : , ‘ 


Some Things They Do Better Abroad . 


Uncle William. Story. 





Why Japan was Ready to Quit . : 


. Drawn by Edward Penfield Page 


The Game Begins . ; ; , Cartoon by E. W. Kemble 5 
Editorials ‘ ; ; ; : ; ‘ . : ; 6-7 
The Great American Explorers . . : Frederic Remington 8 
I1I—Coronado, Full-Page Drawing in Color 
What the World is Doing. Illustrated with Photographs . ‘ 9 
Russia on the Way to Freedom The Panama Muddle 
Three Centuries After Hudson The Original Sick Man Again 
Where Insurance Premiums Go The Congressional Curtain Up 
To Disinfect Korea 
The Massacres of Jews in Russia ‘ ; ° : : 12 


Illustrated with Photographs 
Samuel E. Moffett 14 
Illustrated with Photographs 


: . . ; Fennette Lee 16 
Illustrated by F. D. Steele 


The Future’of Football . : ‘ . David Starr Jordan 19 


. Frederick Palmer 26 















ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 


Collier’s offers one thousand dollars for the best short story received between Decem- 
ber r and Marchi. This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the 
story, and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
except in the case of authors who have an established and higher rate. These authors will 
receive their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
request. Address Fiction Department, Collier's, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York, 























Art catalogue free to any one interested J 
is. 











SPECIAL OFFER 


We Will Make You a Pair of Pants Free 
. FREE Have your new suit made by 
the best tailors in the United 
J States. “WE ARE.” 





We make to order from strict- 
ly all wool cloths for only $10 
the latest style suits, tailored 
and finished equal TO®THE 
BEST. 








Our $10 suits lead the fash- 
ions—they are up-to-date—and 
guaranteed six months solid 
wear, or YOUR MONEY BACK. 

y rite for our samples at once 
—we will accept your first order 
without ONE CENT DEPOSIT, 
you pay for suit only after thor- 
ough examination and without 
obligation to accept unless a per- 
fect fit and just 2s claimed and 
equal TO ANY $25.00 SUIT. 

A pair of fine all-wool 
mm stylish $5.00 pants, also 

a fancy dress vest, also a 

3 beautiful leather handled 
patent suit case all FREE 
with every suit. 

On request will send free 
samples of cloth for suit, extra 
pants and free vest, also illustration of patent suit case, fashion 

late, measurement blanks, tape and full instructions. We 
ress you in style for everyday, Sunday and party 
day, all for only $10. 
Address THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 
256 Kesner Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Reference: Royal Trust Bank. Capital and surplus, $900,000. 


$100 
$500 
$1000 


A Year 


or More For Life 


For you, life income beginning at end of stipulated period— 

For your wife, life income, beginning immediately if you die— 

Should you both die before 20 annual payments have been made, the 
income will be continued to your heirs until 20 payments in all have 
been made. 














MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make BIG MONEY 

Stereopticons pot crtaining the Public. 
Nothing affords better opportunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
andexplicitinatrue- 
tions at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The 
Field is Largecom- 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 
. cirenit, also local 
fields in Churches, 

Public Schools, Loiges, and General Public cacherags. —— 
tertainment Supply (aralogue and rial offer fully explains 
everything, Sent Free. CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Some men leave an estate which the widow may lose by unwise 
investment. 

How much better it is to leave an Income for Life Guaranteed by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, with assets larger 
than those of any other insurance company. 

The Mutual Life has paid policy holders more than any other company 
in existence, it having disbursed over $690,000,000. 




















PATENTS 


NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 


Tells all about Patents and fipw wo Obtain them. Tells What to ome 
he 1 th Sie to ta- 
ash., D.C. 





for Profit. Contains cuts of W 
ventors. O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys.. 918 F St.. W 
N.Y. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 





we shall 
be pleased to 
send you copies 
of letters from 








OUGHT TO GET 


Por Your 


MONEY #& 


“Banking by Mail” 
on request 
EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY 
Macon; Ga. 














persons now receiv- 
ing life incomes under 
Mutual Life policies, 
with interesting informa- 
tion describing other valu- 
able features of these con- 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


OLDEST IN AMERICA 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD 




















Joint Income Policies. 


Write to-day. 


THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for any man 


Combining practical utility and attractive luxury. 
Shirts, ties, pajamas, night shirts, socks, underwear, 
and suspenders. Fine toggery is always appreciated, 
and no man can have an over supply. But, of course, 
it is important that your selection should have, in 
addition to genuine quality, that touch of artistic 
style which distinguishes a common commodity from 


“OUR BROAD CLAIM 


is that no fashionable haberdasher will sell you the 
equal of any of the goods we offer, at anything like 
our prices. We deliver at your door, all charges paid. 
We take all the chances, knowing you wil! be pleased. 
We have no store rent to pay,—no salesmen. We 
keep but a few samples in our office, and receive from 
day to day only what goods are necessary to fill our 
orders,—often, in fact, shipping direct from factory. 
You are sure to get no old stock or old styles. We 
can and do sell better goods at lower prices than 
retailers, 
OUR OFFER . We will send postpaid on 
* receipt of price, any of the 
gets named below, subject to your approval. 
verything is guaranteed to 
be as represented. If dissat- 
isfied with the goods, you 
may return them, and we 
will exchange them or re- 








The 







fund your money. as you tie 
wish. Under this offer ou that 
are taking no chances. e 

‘ binds 





must please you or there is 
no sale, 

We must do just as we say, 
or responsible magazines will 
refuse our advertisements, 

We made our reputation on 
our neckties. Examine those 
you are paying’ 50c. for at 
your retailers. Note how the 
silk wears off the surface, 
showing the cotton back. 
Then examine one of ours and 
see that the material is all 
silk. Retailers will ask you 
T5c. or $1.00 each for good ties 
of this kind. We sell you at 
wholesale prices, though you 
need not buy large quantities. 
All our ties are of the same 
quality,—the best. This is 
also true of everything we sell. 


FoOUR-IN -HAND TIES: 
All silk, full size and 
length, will outwear two or 
three of the regular 50c. kind. 
Latest New York styles and 
patterns. We can send you 
plain white or black silk, or 
satin, or assorted colors that 
will please the most fastidious, 
to any 
ative $3 for box of 6 
BAt TIES for evening wear, with standing or turn 
down collars, all silk, in black, white or 
assorted colors, to an 
br ne 7 ee ig : 7 $3 for box of 6 
No ties made up; all to be tied by wearer, 





REMEMBER, everything sent prepaid, Any- 
thing not satisfactory may be returned for ex- 
change, or refund of your money. Send money 
by P. O. or Express Money Order, or add io cents 
to check to cover exchange. 











Our Motto: ‘A Satisfied Customer Comes Again” 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Metropolitan Neckwear Co., Kw york 











OTHER QUALITIES 


1% CARAT QUALITY-A-1 
F OF SAME SIZE 


'$800° $14. DOWN 
| $7. PER MONTH 






We want to do business with those who natu- 
rally shrink from dealing with an ordinary inatall- 
ment house, 

Our plan will appeal to that better clase of 
people who are thrifty aud honest—but yet unwilling 
to put a large sum into a diamond in one payment, 
We find it’s possible to profitably sell diamonds 
on credit at practically cash prices—and we do it, 
‘hat’s the secret of our success. 

Upon request we will send, subject to examina- 
tion, express prepaid, a 49 carat diamond set in 
mounting like cut or in any standard 14-kt. solid 
gold mounting. If ring proves to be in every way 
satisfactory, pay express agent $14. If you prefer 
that gouds be sent by registered mail or at first 
writing desire to show that you mean business, 
send $14 with order. Balance may be paid monthly 
or weekly. 

Catalog No. J5 shows a wealth of diamonds 

from $6.50 to $1,347, also watches and a 

general line of jewelry. It’s Free, 


Herbert: ieJeseth i 


213 (J5) STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


E.tublished 1882 Responsibility, $250,000.00 











Are Your Legs Straight ? 


Thousands of well-dremed men 
whose trousers set trim and straight 
have crooked legs and conceal the 
fact by wearing our easy pneumatic 
or Cushion Rubber forms, They are 
durable, inexpensive and give a 
style and finish otherwise impos 
al’ le Simple as a garter, put on 
or off in a few seconds, cannot be 
detected. Critical authorities com 
mend thew in the highest terme 
Veautiful photo. illustrated book 
and many testimonials mailed 
sealed free. THE ALISON ©0., 
Dept. T, Kaffale, X.Y. 

















of New York, 
New York City. 


Without committing 
myself to any action, 
_ I would like to receive 
information regarding 
Occupation ......+++00+++Age.+« 
Wc tie Ob iacnecssessieteedesoseies 


REESOGB. 000.09 ccccccccccccccccccceccccoce 














THIS MAN 
MAKES OVER 


"DD. ween 


Mr. Warren Colby, of Russell, 

Iile., is making $100 every 

month, taking orders for our 

line of men’s Fine Made -to - Measure Clothing. 
We will appoint you our man in YOUR town if you 
write before some one gets ahend of you. No capital 
required. Experience unnecessary! A beautiful sample 
outfit, containing complete instructions, tape - line, ote., 
will be sent Free Upon Request. We will also send 
our interesting booklet, “Money for You.” Don’t let 
this excellent opportunity slip by. You can do the work 
im your spare time. Write Nuw, while your mind is on it. 


Progress Tailoring Co., 195 H Market Street, Chicago 
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THE UNIVERSIT!) SOCIETY, 
eas ad 





| Sensational 


a Book Sale 


a bargain a few sets of the 


W' ‘ aan | ot ‘Ame erical History,”’ a library of 
I pular biography wl ich cont ai 











is more inter- 
readi ng than an} other work 
ed 








K pubdils l 

e twe ty arge and beautiful volumes will be 

1 the stories of ty-one great Americans 
1 i th f the Nation. Each 
hy is com elf, written by 
s ne authority hn $. C. Abbott, 
Captain M “a ral Wilson, Professor Sparks, 
Fitzhugh Le ind others equally well known. In 
i terwov the narrative of American 
n arliest time through the rgth 
( y Ever ro and written about, 
1 y and chi SC mmon t 
nas =e e, Tasc ne Style that will 





ippeal to all who enjoy good, wholesome readit 


Asniiaien “sensei 
_and Patriots 







To re . slumes is to be grandly entertained, 
and a sa 1 yme int imate contact 
Ww grea ractet rs In American History. 
The lives f our National heroes and pa- 
triots e History as nothing else can 

This is th nly work which covers the whole 






e time of distinguished author- 

asant memes or serious study 
re with it. Thereis nota 

umes, which are beauti- 


dull in the entire 2 im 
fully printed, bound in clot th, and illustrated with 


SLIGHTLY RUBBED SETS 


We have on hand a few sets of this splendid library which 
lightly rubbed from handling in our stock room. 

they are as good as new; in fact, an 
difference. Ordinarily we would 
ell them at the regular price, $30, but 
have decided to close them out for so 












t is so sm nal we 


20 Beautiful Volumes the | 


41 Popular Biographies cents down, and $1.00 a month for 15 months—a total of $15. 50, 
for fine, large, handsome volumes, which usually sell at $30. 
earance pr epresents merely about the actual cost of printing and binding. 


FREE—For Five Days 


Sane f the accompanying coupon we 
78 Filth Avenue, New York will send you a complete set, for five days exami- 

ete uet nation express prepaid, subject to return at our 
find it the greatest b rgain 


——C OU PO N-——_-—__—_, On 


expense, if y yu do ni rt 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


We have just had printed a limited edition of this oil portrait masterpiece by 


Mr. Carl J. Blenner. The illustration suggests the wonderful character and 
sweetness of the original painting but cannot suggest the rare coloring, depth 
and modeling, brought out in our reproduction, 


While they last we will send one of these reproductions suitable 
for framing, 21 x 30 inches, printed in 12 colors, with a minimum 
of advertising matter, to anyone sending us 25 cents, simply to 
remind you of the American Lady and American Gentleman Shoes. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY ST. LOUIS 




















reibe 7 . ever offered 
= iiss . We have about 20 sets bound in beautiful half 
leather (regular price $40) which we now offer at 
. Name $19.50—same terms as above. 
. 4d THE UNIVERSITY vemes * 
an, dia rae 78 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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Make Your Home Attractive, Bright and Cheerful These 
Cold, Long Winter Evenings. 


LINDSAY LIGHTS 


Will Accomplish This 


at very little initial expense—and practically none to operate. A brilliant, mellow, easy- 
t that will flood the home with summer sunshine in midwinter. To be had 
ardware, crockery, house-furnishing goods, etc. If your 
r will not supply you ‘send us $1.00 and we will ship you, express prepaid, 
4 ght ¢ Ce rye te, as in illustration 

ing booklet on E conomica! Illumination free on request. 


Lindsay Light Company 


CHICAGO— 195-197 Michigan Street NEW YORK--91 Chambers Street 


ealers in he 
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“A Straight Line 


is the shortest distance 
between two points” 





@The Abbot is the direct w 
route between pocket satis- e 
faction and foot satisfaction. 

It never deviates. Sd 


@ Its style lasts 
while its com- 
fort lasts, its 
comfort lasts 
while its leath- 
er lasts, and 


they all 

last to the 
end of your 
expectations. 
When you 
pay $3 for 
a pair o 
Abbots 
you receive 
‘ a full equiv- 

@ alent. You will believe this most 

o when the shoes are worn out. We 
e” are determined that the man who buys 
his first pair of Abbots by /ersuasion 
will buy the second pair by chozce, and 
the third and fourth. 
@ That is why we have made the 
Abbot the biggest $3 worth- of 
shoe-making ever offered. 
@ If you find your dealer hasn’t the 
Abbot we will name you a dealer 
who has. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Incorporated 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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THE GAME BEGINS 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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ONFRONTING CONGRESS for settlement this year are 

many questions of importance, in which genuine arguments 

are divided; hut there is one subject on.which no doubt 

exists at all. There is nothing in the Philippine tariff 

situation except the question whether this country shall 
act with ordinary morality and honor, or whether it shall continue 
to steal from impoverished dark-skinned victims of our rule—steal 
for the benefit of bloated plutocrats at home. The wicked law 
which is to go into effect next July, forcing the carriage of all 
freight, to and from the islands, in American ships, 
must either be repealed or stand as the grossest proof 
of perfidy and greed in the United Statgs national 
assembly. We must lessen, if we are not sufficiently decent to 
remove, the tariff duties which prevent the Philippines from secur- 
ing a new market to replace the one which we ourselves destroyed. 
We do not believe our sugar and tobacco magnates are going to 
lose any of their hard-earned billions through common justice to 
the men we forced into submission to our sway, but even if these 
fat gentlemen should be interfered with by a slight reduction of 
their gross tariff special privileges, would our people care so very 
Who owns the Senate—the people or the trusts? 


CLEAR 


much? 


ERHAPS MR. ROOSEVELT’S BLUNDER, in the endeavor to 

escape the reciprocity trouble, will improve him in the end. 
Undoubtedly he regrets the light in which, by his own error, he 
has been put. He harshly told Mr. Wuitney he was incapable 
of exact thinking, and then he gave a most preposterous example 
of foggy words with no thought himself. He threw out his chest 
and said the President of the United States was too grand 
and awful a creature to argue with a mortal, which 
only meant that he wished to do all the arguing 
himself. He made the case worse with every word 
he wrote and uttered, until the country rang with regret and 
ridicule. The President is a man, on the whole brave and good, 
and when he realizes what he has done he very likely will make 
up for it by greater modesty, more openness to the words of 
other men, a struggle toward exactness himself, or, at least, men- 
tal fairness, and, above all, by emancipation from the worst influ- 


ences to which he listens. 


NE REMARKABLE INCIDENT of the last election was the 
nature of the work done by the JEROME watchers. These 
They were nearly all young, brave, and 
idea of danger in such a cause. 
them were mutilated, taken to hospitals, driven into 
delirium by the injuries inflicted by Mr. Murpuy’s employees, 
but they won. At a post of especial danger was seen a youth 
whose fair hair and smooth face gave him the appearance of a boy. 
All through the day he might have been seen making notes on 
sheets of paper. In the early evening he was seen to leave 
the polling place and return, without his notes. Soon the Tam- 
many leader in command ordered him roughly from 
his post. The youth turned pale, and answered quietly 
that he must stay. The local politician said he was 
half inclined to push in the young man’s face on general prin- 
The boy’s face was white. ‘“‘Of course you can do me 
up if you like,’ he said. ‘‘I can’t protect myself. But you may 
have noticed me writing. I have put down, among other things, 
the names of every officer, watcher, judge, inspector, and clerk 
here to-day, and I have mailed those papers to,a friend.”? He 
kept his post. He had felt all day that the night might be his 
end, but he had collected his evidence and arranged as best he 
could that if he was kept from his duties, punishment should 
follow. Such as he were the thousands of young men who 
went to the polling places to see something approaching honesty 


men were volunteers. 
intelligent. They liked the 


Some of 


FiGHT 


ciples. 


in registering the people’s will. 


Ee amannigen PENNYPACKER SIGNED a bill appropriating 
$20,000 for the erection of a memorial to his distinguished 
Senator Quay. This $20,000 belonged to the 
people of Pennsylvania, but their legislators were 
delighted to turn it to the honor of the man who 
them. Such a protest has arisen 
raised 


cousin, the late 


QUAY : 
many ot 


since the Governor’s signature that a doubt has been 
about whether the statue gill actually ever become a reality. 
SamuEL Moopy, however, secretary of the commission for 


created 


Colone! 
6 





erecting the tribute to the deceased great and honored statesman, 
declares that the scheme will be carried through despite the ‘‘hue 
and cry,’’ as politicians are accustomed to call any moral protest. 
‘*The figure will be heroic in size,’? the Colonel says, ‘‘and will 


represent the late Segator in his favorite pose. All of his friends 
are familiar with that portrait of him standing beside a table with 


a book in one hand and his eyeglasses in the other.’’ We do not 
wish to intrude suggestions, but would not a _ bottle and a 
pocketbook add to the adequacy of the portrayal? Mr. Quay’s 


personal charm is not debated. To raise a statue to him as a 
personal influence is to give-the lie, as far as possible, to what 
Pennsylvania accomplished on November 7. 


URDENS BORNE BY WOMEN are described by Rospert 

HunTER in the December ‘‘Cosmopolitan’’ in an article of 
many striking features. Mr. Hunrer calls the Irish peasantry 
the saddest and hungriest he has ever seen. ‘‘They no longer 
bleed their horses and mix their blood with sorrel to make food; 
for now they have no horses.’’ He talks of poverty in general, in 
various countries, but especially of the woman’s labor aspect, which 
is worst of all in Italy. Under the padrone system, women work 
as slaves, and are beaten when they rest. Old age, there and 
elsewhere, immediately follows girlhood. Girls begin 
to work at five or six and continue until they are 
old—at thirty. It is among the poorest classes every- 
where that delicate mothers and the merest babies do the work 
of men. In poverty men become sullen and drunken, but with 
women the nearer they are to. starvation the more desperately 
they toil, They work harder than men for half the wages, and 
often they sink from exhaustion. In the United States, about five 
million women are wage-earners—nearly a million in agriculture, 
about two million in industrial pursuits. In some industries a 
woman dooms her unborn child to early death; in others, she 
alone is poisoned. The evils of woman’s work are increasing in 
this country, and we are doing less to stay the hardships than is 
being done under the harsher conditions that prevail abroad. 


WOMEN 
WHO WORK 


HEERFUL STATISTICS have been printed by.the Consumers’ 

League about the Child Labor Laws of 1904-5. In the year 
ending last March there was considerable improvement. A Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee was formed to make the effort con- 
stantly and regularly progressive. ‘To secure enforcement is a far 
greater difficulty than to secure enactment. In Illinois and Ohio 
the local Consumers’ Leagues have done much to have the laws 
Ten States, during the year considered, enacted child 
laws, or both. 


enforced. 
labor laws or compulsory education 
These States are California, Delaware, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and West Virginia. North Carolina and Georgia 
considered bills, but did not pass them. Of these ten States, five, 
California, Delaware, Kansas, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
now appear for the first time in the list of those which prohibit 
the employment of children under fourteen. Some of these States, 
such as California, Delaware, and especially Rhode Island, have 
drawn their laws badly, and others, as Vermont, Oregon, and New 
York, have drawn them well, but in every State some work remains 
to be done for legislation, and a limitless amount for enforcement. 


CHILDREN 
Oregon, 


HE GREAT SCHOLAR ERASMUS liked good food and good 

beverages, as well as other pleasant things in life, and he _ 
saw many evils which we see now. Even in his day people made 
money by adulteration, and Erasmus was much wroth. ‘We hang 
men who steal money,’’ cried he. ‘‘These creatures really steal! 
our money, and our lives in addition, ana yet go free.’’ All of 
which narration is to introduce a few remarks by us about pure 
food, as it will face our august Congress again this 
winter. Nobody really thinks it well to feed human 
beings with poison in the guise of food, so why should 
persons to do it for a fleeting and paltry 
to us that their manufactures 


SHOULD FOOD 
BE PURE? 


we allow certain 
Some concerns complain 


gain ? 
are pure and yet suffer from what little agitation has been 
worked up thus far against adulteration. We think they can 


hardly suffer much. In the end the honest dealers should gain 
by public discrimination. Since the United States Government 
introduced rather severe examinations for imported poison, such 


as borax in eggs and sulphate of copper in canned vegetables, 
1 
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imports have not decreased in volume. On the contrary, they 
have grown in amount as well as improved in quality. | The 
import of olive oil has much increased since people have learned 
that only pure oil is admitted. Why should not the same 
principles work all along the line? Let dealers help on legis- 
lation to guarantee purity and the legitimate side of the busi- 
ness will receive help from added confidence. 


HE PUBLIC PARKS OF TO-DAY have all had their con- 
ception and initiation within the past fifty years. Starting 
with this in mind, Mr, Freperick W. Ketsey, chief mover in 
developing the Essex County Park system of New Jersey, holds 
out high hopes for the future of American parkways. In _ his 
new book on the history of the Essex County park develop- 
ments he includes the difficulties, mainly due to corporations 
and machines, that impede similar public efforts everywhere in 
this country, but he also shows how, by persistence and _ intel- 
ligence, victory may be won. The usual insidious powers and 
influences ‘“‘held up’’ the parkways in the railroad interests for 
many years. The people and the newspapers wére easily won 
to a cause so clearly for the public good, but alert and con- 
centrated money made the fight a hard one. The _ politicians 
worked with the public service corporations, as usual, and also 
plunged eagerly after the ‘‘patronage’’ involved in any appro- 
priation for the parks. There was such persistent 


A BOOK amteant owe > ars » 
ON PARKS agitation, however, that the people understood the 


situation more and more clearly, and more and more 
advantage was won over the predatory interests, until to-day 
the Essex County park system is among the finest in the land. 
Certain points of interest in the story are merely touched, as 
how shrewd attorneys and the interested politicians, working for 
the corporations, acted out the policy of creating realistic phan- 
toms and legal hobgoblins for the purpose of befogging the 
public mind and confusing honest officiais; how the effort was 
made to use both the press and one branch of the church, and 
even forged postal-card ballots; how such organizations as the 
Woman’s Club, the New England Society, the Road Horse 
Association, and other civic and good government associations 
joined the parkway forces and entered into the fray, remaining 
to the finish. Mr. Ketsey’s long experience also qualifies him 
to give general recommendations which apply to similar move- 
ments, wherever they may be started, and his book is one 
which all workers in this field should know. 


TEVENSON ONCE BEWAILED the fact that character is not 
all of a piece. Were individuals entirely good or entirely evil, 
the art of fiction, he thought, would be vastly simplified. So, 
we have discovered, would the presentation of facts. How easy 
would be our patent medicine task if every perpetrator of the 
frauds were a rascal; every dispenser of the poisons a villain. 
We have been moved to this consideration by a visit from 
CuHar.es L. BarTLeETT, proprietor of Orangeine. Last week Mr. 
Apams told what Orangeine is. Naturally Mr. Bartietr takes a 
somewhat different view. ‘‘If you destroy people’s faith in 
Orangeine,’’ he tells us with tragic emphasis, ‘‘you will do what 
INGERSOLL did when he blotted out Gop and gave his followers 
nothing to fill the void.’’ This is not rhetoric alone: 


SUPERSTITION it is an honest, if impassioned credo. Mr. BARTLETT 


believes in his product. Coroners’ verdicts leave 
his faith unshaken. Enough for him that he seems to benefit 
by the use of the nostrum. He even employs it on behalf of the 
soap firm which he represents as Chicago manager. ‘‘Our sales- 
men take Orangeine powders with them on the road. They give 
one to a customer. It brightens him up. He feels good. The 
world looks pleasant to him. There’s a sale as good as made.’’ 
It would be easy to denounce Mr. Bartlett as a-deliberate drugger 
of the public for his own profit. It would perhaps be true, but 
it would certainly not be just. How far honesty of purpose 
excuses the evil that men do, let the moralists decide. We think 
STEVENSON would have enjoyed Mr. BARTLETT. Perhaps he might 
even have understood him. 


VISITING ENGLISH PRINCE and Admiral passed a few days 
with a private family on the Hudson.’ ‘*The Prince,’’ said 
a newspaper report, ‘‘passed the evening unostentatiously.’’ The 
report seemed faithful, and we are constrained to believe this 











portion of it. Having been busy reading about the Russian revo- 


lution, the insurance disclosures, the President’s attitude on reci- 
procity, and other daily routine news, we culpably omitted to 
see how our royal guest Spent the morning and after 
noon, but are sure he included elements which the WONDERFUI 
reporter found lacking in the evening. The report 
did not satisfy entirely. How did he show this absence of osten- 
tation? And how does he behave when he in full war paint 
undertakes to do his most ostentatious? We still believe that, 
in ostentation or in the absence of it, so royal a gentleman 
understands behavior: 

‘‘A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 

Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the sovereign pow’r, 

Like other bawbles of the Tow’r; 

Is generous, valiant, just, and wise, 

And so continues till he dies.’’ 


SwirT forgot to enumerate among these’ things the various in- 
tricacies of social behavior, but in our- day a large pait of royal 
training is deportment, which is mastered as thoroughly as 
horsemanship was wont to be, so that finally a prince in spend- 
ing a quiet evening with a friend is able to lay aside from his 
demeanor, as simply as removing an overcoat, every trace of 
ostentation. 


NTHONY HOPE KNOWS ACTRESSES. His latest novel to 

be published is not one of his best, but it contains some 
attractive characteristics and some charmingly written pages, 
with the wit that is always his. The heroine of ‘‘A Servant 
of the Public’’ is an actress, and the mixture of good qualities 
and limitations which the novelist gives to her is the result of 
much experience, and is typical of the best kind of women 
of the stage. The author’s feeling for her is tender: ‘‘If 
she sacrificed others, if her nature were shaped to that, was 
she not a sacrifice herself—sacrificed that beautiful things might 
be set before the eyes and in the hearts of men? 
Let judgment then be gentle, and love unashamed.”’ ee are 
We might, indeed, almost suspect there, was some- ; 
thing between the writer and his creation, for he feels her 
charm more than the reader does; but that he is eminently 
just to the histrionic nature, with its warm, sincere impulses, 
its contradictions and vagaries, its multitude of surface ripples 
and its lack of unity, is beyond all doubt. His hero, seem 
ingly representative of the author’s views, holds the balance 
carefully between the steadier virtues and paler natures of the 
routine business world and the charming but unsatisfying vaga- 
ries of the heroine. The drama is an exaggeration or emphasis 
of the real world, and the typical actress has been said to 
contain in herself an exaggerated collection of woman’s traits. 


OLLEY CIBBEéER, and other practical men, from time to time, 

have altered SHAKESPEARE. CIBBER wished CorDELIA to live 
afid marry Epcar, Lear to have a serene old age, and HaMLet 
to find ‘bliss with OpHeria. The elder Dumas, in one of his 
many versions, had the Guost presiding over the final scene, 
awarding happiness and punishment: C.Laupius to the lowest 
pit, GERTRUDE to a little sojourn in purgatory, and so follow- 
ing. Hamvet: ‘‘And I??? Guost: ‘*Thou shalt live.’? Curtain 
As CippER and Dumas, so are we. Most of us, in any age, 
are unfit for pleasure as austere and pure as that of tragedy 
—the pleasure with which are seen the beauty~and truth of 
sorrow, the consolation with which we see the high and simple 
meanings of life rounded by life’s destruction. The 
ordinary idea is that virtue should be rewarded—thae TRAGEDY 
good people should live happy ever after. The idea 
of tragedy is that virtue and vice have littie to do with re- 
wards and punishment. The rain falleth on the just and on 





the unjust. We are to be noble for the sake of nobleness, 
and to fear death and suffering less than low desert. Ancient 
tragedy accepted this feeling of moral truth more completely 
than it is accepted by the literature of our day. We are bet- 


ter at sentiment than at tragedy. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said NAPOLEON 
I, ‘*had CorneILLE lived in my time I would have made him 
a prince.’? A cheap reward enough, but what NAPoLEON meant 
was, as he explained, that tragedy fires the soul, elevates the 
heart, and is the making of the her pic. 
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ent, but the country is still torn by disorder. 
Great Britain is preparing to yield to the inevitable and dissolve Parlia- 
@ The insurance investigation has brought out the proof that the 
companies have been subsidizing State as well as National politics. 


te constitutional reformers in Russia have the upper hand for the pres- 


ment. 


long-threatened naval demonstration of the Powers 


@ The first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress was opened on December 4, 
with President Roosevelt holding a position of advantage. 
Isthmian Canal project is embarrassing the Administration. 
ceeded at last in making her control of Korea effective. 
has consented to stay in the Cabinet until Congress adjourns next summer. 
@ Parades of unemployed men and women give continuing testimony to the 
@In a speech at Kansas City Secretary Taft denounced 


distress in London. 








THE WORLD IS DO 














EDITED BY 


SAMUEL 


@Premier Balfour of 


@ The 
against Turkey has begun. 


@.The state of the 
@ Japan. has suc- 
@ Secretary Shaw 


State of Missouri. 


number of torpedo craft. 


recognition for the island as part of the United States. 





FE. MOFFETT 


the opposition of the sugar and tobacco interests to Philippine free trade as 
“the quintessence of selfishness.” 
unpremeditated procession through the East Side of New York on November 
23, as a display of grief for the massacres in Russia. 
on the Isle of Pines have formed a Territorial government and are demanding 


@A hundred thousand Jews marched in 
@. The American settlers 


@ John D. Rockefeller, 


H. H. Rogers, Henry M. Flagler, and other Standard Oil magnates were sub- 
peenaed on November 23 to testify in suits brought against the trust by the 
@.The General Board of the Navy has asked for three 
18,000-ton battleships, three 5,000-ton scout 
The Construction Board favors 16,000-ton battleships. 
@ With 19 men killed and 137 seriously wounded in the football season of 1905, 
a movement has begun among college presidents to reform or abolish the game 


cruisers, five gunboats, and a 


Russia on the Way to Freedom 


USSIA is the country of poetic justice, and 

\. Time’s revenges never were more dramatically 

applied than in the present relations of the 
Government and the Zemstvos. - On the accession 
of Nicholas II, some of the members of these local 
councils ventured to express the hope that they 
might be allowed to have a voice in national affairs. 
The young Czar snubbed them with an insulting 
rebuke. Last year, after permission had been given 
for delegates from the Zemstvos to meet for con- 
sultation in a general congress, the permission was 
revoked, and the members had to come together 
as an illegal assemblage in a private house. Now 
the Zemstvo Congress disposes of the fate of the 
Government. The Czar’s Ministers send envoys 
to beg its favor, and it debates the question 
whether it shall grant its countenance on onerous 
terms or shall refuse any terms at all. 

The majority of the Zemstvoists, who, it must be 
remembered, are mostly rich land-owners, and 
therefore represent the naturally conservative ele- 
ment of the country, favored the policy of sup- 
porting the Witte Government if it would accept 
their demands. Among these requirements were 
universal direct suffrage, a Constituent Assembly, 
the fulfilment of the imperial promises contained 
in the manifesto of October 30, and the punish- 
ment of the persons guilty of the recent massacres. 
The resolutions adopted declare the Congress in 
‘complete solidarity’’ with the constitutional 
basis provided by the manifesto, and pledge the 
support of the great majority of Zemstvos and 
municipalities to the Cabinet as long as it follows 
this path, but give warning that ‘‘every deviation 
will encounter decisive opposition.’’ Under the 
Zemstvo plan, the first Douma will transform itself 
into a Constituent Assembly, which, ‘‘with the 
approbation of the Emperor,’’ will elaborate a con- 
stitution for the Russian Empire. The parallel be- 
tween this programme and the course of events in 
France in 1789 is obvious, and, to the Romanoffs, 
sinister. - Nevertheless Count Witte is willing to 
accept it, with the exception of the requirement of 
direct universal suffrage. He does not object to 
universal suffrage, but, considering the abysmal 
ignorance of the peasants, he proposes to have 
their representatives chosen through electoral 
colleges; as in the system nominally employed for 
the election of an American President. The work- 
men of the cities he would allow to vote. directly. 

The Peasants’ Congress, which met in Moscow 





at the same time with the Zemstvo Congress, 
made demands which in some respects were even 
more radical.- Like the Zemstvoists, it called for a 
Constituent Assembly elected by universal suf- 
frage, but in its view ‘‘univevsal’’ included women. 
Naturally its chief concern was with the land, which 
the peasants believe ought all to belong to them- 
selves. It has never been possible to convince 
great numbers of these people that when the Liber- 
ator Czar freed the serfs he did not also bestow 
upon them all the estates of their former masters. 











THE TOTTERING BRITISH PREMIER 


Arthur James Balfour, who is about to face certain defeat after over 
thirteen years of power-—the longest term ever enjoyed by a British 


Prime Minister since Canning succeeded Lord Liverpool in 1827 


The peasants have now resolved to form a uni- 
versal Peasants’ League, to enforce their demands 
by a strike, to refuse to buy land from the land- 
lords while their claims are pending, and in case of 
a Strike to refuse to pay taxes or to perform their 
(i) 


military duties. 1{ this threat were put into execu- 
tion the Government would be absolutely crippled, 
because it is only by means of troops recruited 
from the peasantry that it is able to keep down the 
workmen of the towns. 

But radical agitation is only the beginning of 
the Government's troubles. In many parts of the 
country the peasants have openly defied the au- 
thorities, seizing the. land, burning and pillaging 
the homes of the nobles, and even going to the 
dire extreme of refusing to drink vodka, whereby 
the revenues of the Treasury are cut off at the 
root. The great southern naval station of Sebas- 
topol has been in the hands of mutineers, repre- 
senting both the army and the navy, as well as the 
workmen of the port, and the most cminous feat- 
ure of their outbreak has been that it was nota 
blind eruption of rage like that at Cronstadt, but 
a deliberately planned revolt, with duly elected 
leaders, orderly parades, and precautions against 
riot and plunder. The change in the name of the 
battleship Aviaz Potemkin to the Pateleimon did 
not regenerate her, for her crew, along with that 
of the cruiser Ofchakoff, joined the mutineers. 
The whole army is, believed to be honeycombed 
with disloyalty, and each of the three great naval 
stations, Cronstadt, Sebastopol, and Vladivostok, 
has been the scene of open revolt. 


THREE CENTURIES AFTER HUDSON 


NOTHER WORLD’S FAIR is impending. A joint 
committee, appointed by the Governor of 
New York State and the Mayor of New York 

City to consider plans for the proper celebration of 
the third centennial of the discovery of the Hudson 
River, met on November 24 and formed an elab- 
orate organization. The exact shape the celebra- 
tion is to take is not yet decided, but a strong 
feeling has been manifested in favor of a permanent 
exhibition. Resolutions indorsiag this scheme 
were adopted at a mass meeting held the evening 
of the day the committee was organized. All ‘of 
the great World’s Fairs previously held have in- 
volved a regrettable waste of wealth, sinking huge 
sums of money and vast amounts of labor, energy, 
and brains in tempotary structures torn down after 
six months’ use. It is proposed to make the Hud- 
son Exhibition, beginning in 1909, *‘a permanent 
and significant enterprise, the object of continual 
pilgrimage from all parts of the world.’’ 
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pices the testimony of Senator Thomas C., 
Platt, the case against insurance corruption 


s became complete. Until that 
testimony was given the embezzlers had clung to 


in | Ith 


Insurance 
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It is still the gold standard that is to be main 
tained—the gold standard of -the * 
of the legislator to serve the interest 


morals ‘moral 


obligation”’ 
that hires him. 
The the ‘‘rantankerous friend’’ up the 


case ol 





Premiums Go 


successive parasites until the last insignificant drops 
disappear down some thirsty little throat. Hyde 
and Alexander were drawing $100,000 a year apiece 
and perquisites from the Equitable. Senator De- 
pew was drawing $20,000 a year for talking things 

over and helping to raise the Hyde and 

Alexander salaries. John A. Nichols 





the excuse that they were defending the gold 
tandar They had given the policy- 
holders’ money to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee to protect the gold 
standard in 1896, and in 1900, and 
even in 1904, when Judge Parker had 
refused to accept the Democratic nom- 
ition except with the understanding 


would maintain that standard. 
Chey virtuously repudiated the idea that 
guilty of that 


sordid partisan pol- 


that he 


they would be stealing 
money for ordinary, 
They would steal only in a holy 
But Senator Platt took the 
stand on November 21, and calmly re- 
vealed the fact that he had been receiv- 
ing insurance for New York 
State campaigns for at least ten years. 
In that time the Equitable had paid him 
regularly $10,000 a year, delivered in 
The Mutual 


‘ 


subsidies 


cash by special messenger. 
paid him the amount *‘occasion- 
ally,’’ and he thought that the New 
York Life had done so ‘‘very seldom.”’ 
His dealings with the Mutual had been 
carried on through President McCurdy, 
and those with the New York Life, if 
any, through President McCall. Mr. 
McCurdy, according to Platt, knew that 


same 


the Mutual’s contributions were for 
State campaigns, and so was guilty of 
perjury when he swore that his com- 





pany had never given anything for such 








was writing to Depew that his ‘‘rantan- 
kerous friend’’ was making trouble, 
and in order to keep him from being 
*‘inimical’’ he, Nichols, was drawing 
$1,000 a year from each of the three 
great companies, not to speak of two 
mysterious special payments of $6,000 
each. Mr. Nichols testified that he 
gave the ‘‘rantankerous friend,’’ W. S. 
Manning, of Albany, from $450 to $600 
out of each $1,000 he received, making 
from $1,350 to $1,800 a year in all. 
But Manning swore that his total re- 
ceipts from Nichols never exceeded 
$450 a year, and of late had been re- 
duced .to $300. He had published a 
book over a quarter of a century ago 
showing up the misdeeds of the insur- 
ance companies, and after a number of 
copies had been sold at $50 apiece the 
companies bought up the rest of the edi- 
tion and retained the author as a legis- 
lative expert. All of which illustrates 
one of the chief troubles of the grafting 
system—the difficulty of finding honest 
men to make a fair division of the 
plunder. 

In an excursion from the great com- 
panies into the field of assessment in- 
surance the committee found a curious 








purposes. What the money really was 
given for was drawn from the reluctant 


witness by a series of incisive queries Mr. 


leading to this instructive conclusion: 


Legislature “did not enact legislation that they thought hostile 
4 


Now isn't that the way it really comes 
ibaut, Senator, that the use of these con- put the 
tributions in the election of candidates to 


> candidate more or less un- 





o te puts 





ra wal obligation not to attack the interests 
90 g ? ; 
Phat is naturally what would be involved.” 
But is that really what is involved?”’ 
“T should t gh 
i i ink so 
THE PANAMA MUDDLE 
FAHE EXPERIENCE of the American people 
with the Panama Canal is calculated to 


restore the defaced reputation ol De Les- 


The new Congress confronts a situation 


Seps. 
more exasperating than anything known since 
we bowed the French off the Isthmus. The 


report of the foreign experts in favor of spend- 
ing fifteen years and $230,000,000 on a sea- 
level been received at the White 
House with and The 
value of time seems to have been totally ig- 
the European engineers—perhaps 
not unnaturally, for if the completion of the 
Canal would give American trade a great ad- 
vantage as compared with that of Europe, 
which is the theory on which we are doing the 
work, the longer that era can be postponed the 
better European interests. Mr. Bunau 
Varilla asserts that his ‘‘Straits of Panama’”’ 
plan for an artificial arm of the sea between 
can be carried out in four years. 
George W. Crichfield sets the same limit 
for a sea-level canal forty feet deep dug by 
American contracting methods. Mr. Lindon 
Bates asks eight years for his terminal lake 
A term of six years has been named 


canal has 


anger consternation. 


nored by 


ior 


the oce 


Mr. 


ans 


project 

as a reasonable allowance for a lock canal. 
he differen between six years and fifteen 
might be enough to intrench Europe in the 
command of the trade of the Far East, not to 


f leaving the transcontinental railroads 


in undisturbed control of the earnings of the 
our own 


speak 
present generation ol the farmers oft 
Pacific Coast. 

While the question of plans is thus in a 
Isthmian Canal Com- 
cheerfully spending 
exhausted its whole 


. 


melancholy muddle, the 
mission has gone on 


money. It has now 


SENATOR THOMAS C, PLATT ON 


butions from some of the companies for State campaigns. 


Senator assented to the proposit 
“under a moral obligation not to attack the interests supporting him” 


Piatt testified in the insurance investigation that for ten years he had received contri- 
took care that the 


In return he 





m that the insurance contributi 





candidate 


river, when cleared up, proved to be a very small 
affair, but illuminating in the view it afforded ot 
the manner in which insurance graft, like 
**squeezes’’ of Chinese mandarins, pays 


“MORAL OBLIGATIONS” 


to the policy-holders.”’ 


to a candidate’s election 


the 
toll to 


state of affairs in the Mutual Reserve. 
It appeared that the late president of 
that concern, Edward B. Harper, dis- 
posed of the future of the company in 
his will, as an Asiatic king might dis- 
pose of his throne. He made it an 
object for the directors to elect Fred- 
erick A. Burnham as his successor, 
and bequeathed to Burnham the bunch of over 
thirty thousand proxies that formed the founda- 
tion of his own power. The designated heir is 
now president. 


The 


appropriation of $10,000,000, and incurred 








additional obligations to the amount of about 
$9,000,000. There is a difference of opin- 
ion about the right of the Commission to take 
such action, some holding that it has violated 
the very drastic law forbidding any expendi- 
tures in excess of appropriations, while the 
apparently reasonable view of the Administra- 
tion is that contracts may be made up to the 
full amount of the authorized bond issue of 
$135,000, 000. 


THE ORIGINAL SICK MAN AGAIN 


HE OBSTINATE REFUSAL of the Sultan to 
carry out the Macedonian reforms agreed 
upon by the concert of Europe has finally 

exhausted the patience of the Powers, and the 
threatened international naval demonstration 
began on November 24, with a movement 
against certain islands, beginning with Mity- 
lene. The concert was nominally complete, but 
really painfully defective. The international 
fleet contained vessels representing Great Brit- 
ain, France, Austria, Italy, and Russia, but 
the Russian ships were of no fighting value, 
the rest were not particularly imposing, and the 
refusal of Germany to send even so much as a 
gunboat to show her flag encouraged the Sul- 
tan to believe that the most formidable military 
power of Europe was really on his side. In 
his message of defiance the Sultan hinted at 
the possibility of massacres of Christians if the 
Powers should insist on their demands. — In 
case of his continued refusal to come to terms 








it is expected that Austria will receive a man- 





KING HAAKON VII AND QUEEN MAUD 


independent sovereigns of Norway in five hundred and 
They entered Christiania in state, November 25 


The first 
twenty-five years. 


date to subject him to the only kind of pressure 
he can really appreciate. But with the ad- 
vance of the international fleet Turkish obsti- 
nacy began to show signs of yielding. 
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The Congressional Curtain Up 


HE opening of the first session of the Fifty- 

ninth Congress on December 4 raised the 

curtain on a political drama whose plot is 
curiously parallel with that of an earlier play which 
began with the meeting of the Fifty-third Congress, 
a dozen years ago. In 1893 Grover Cleveland 
occupied the pinnacle of popularity which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt occupies now. He was backed by a 
Congress controlled by his party in both branches. 
The elections had heaped up such dizzy Demo- 
cratic majorities, both Presidential and 
Congressional, that there was serious 


Roosevelt popularity. But the hostile purpose has 
merely been disguised, not abandoned. 

As against the Senate, Mr. Roosevelt has one 
great advantage over Mr. Cleveland. He has the 
popular side of the issue in dispute. Mr. Cleve- 
land had the experts with him in his battle for the 
gold standard, but he also had the support of Wall 
Street, and he had to fight the prevailing senti- 
ment of the people. President Roosevelt may 
have most of the railroad experts against him, as 


testimony taken at the former hearings, and the 
material collected by the committee’s experts, the 
hostile chiefs seemed to be in a conciliatory frame 
of mind. But Senator Foraker, notwithstanding his 
painful political bruises, presented a rate bill in op- 
position to the President’s policy. He proposed 
to let the courts annul unreasonable rates upon ap- 
plication of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The railroads had succeeded in lining up thei1 
employees solidly against Government regulation 
of their business. Not only did they 

secure resolutions to that effect from the 





talk of disbanding the Republican party. 
It was expected that the first subject 
to be acted upon would be the tariff, 
but President Cleveland considered the 
money question more urgent. He called 
an extra session of Congress to repeal 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Silver Law. In that he succeeded, but 
he wrecked his party in the process. 
The Democracy has never won a national 
election since. 

The Fifty-ninth Congress meets this 
year with the Republican party seem- 
ingly omnipotent. It has almost a two- 
thirds majority in each house. It hasa 
President with the habit of victory. 
It faces an opposition which until lately 
has been discouraged and demoralized. 
Like Mr. Cleveland in 1893, President 
Roosevelt has subordinated the tariff 
question to another which he thinks 
more urgent. This question, that of 
the regulation of railroad rates, is one 
upon which the Republican party is 








national organizations of the five great 
railway unions, but they induced more 
than six hundred local divisions of the 
same bodies to take similar action. Ths 
allied associations, such as those of the 
freight agents and railway telegraphers, 
added their protests. All these unions 
took the extreme capitalistic view that 
rate-making was exclusively the busi- 
ness of the corporations, entirely ignor- 
ing the interests of the other party to 
the transaction, the shippers, not to 
speak of that submerged and usually 
negligible factor known as the public. 
On the other hand, the National Grange, 
in its meeting at Atlantic City, on No- 
vember 22, gave its support to the 
President. It was evident that if the 
two Republican factions in Congress 
stuck stubbornly to their respective 
principles there would be a split in the 
party, which the Democratic vote might 
wedge open beyond hope of repair. The 
efforts of both sides in the Senate Com- 








divided, and, as in 1893, the stronghold 
of the opposition to the Administration’s 
policy is the Senate. 

In 1905, as in 1893, the Senate is full 
of open and ambushed enemies of the 
President. Before last year’s election the heads of 
the Republican Senatorial junta had everything 
nicely arranged to put young Mr. Roosevelt in his 
place as soon as their party should be once more 
safely intrenched in power. The astonishing vote 
of confidence given by the people to the President 
personally interfered with that programme a little, 
especially in view of the accompanying proofs 
that the Senatorial machines did not share the 
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THE BRITISH SQUADRON’S FAREWELL TO NEW YORK 


The “Drake,” flagship of Prince Louis of Battenberg, firiig her parting salute off Governor’s Island, Nov. 20 


his adversaries assert, but he also has the advan- 
tage of Wall Street’s opposition, and he has the 
enthusiastic backing of public sentiment. 

If, as was said some time ago, the railroads closed 
their literary bureau in Chicago because it had been 
so successful that its work was no longer needed, 
the action was premature. When the Republican 
members of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce met on November 21, to consider the 
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mittee were directed, therefore, toward 
the discovery of some sort of compro- 
mise upon which all Republicans might 
unite. In the absence of such a com- 
promise it appeared that the President 
could count upon a majority of the committee, in- 
cluding Democratic votes. Mr. Roosevelt would 
naturally prefer party harmony. His tendency has 
always been to take half a loaf from Republican 
hands rather than a whole one contributed partly 
by Democrats. But the earnestness with which he 
sought Southern sympathy on his recent tour indi- 
cates a willingness to accept Democratic help if it 
comes to a choice between that and total failure. 





TO DISINFECT KOREA 


curing that effective control of Korea 

for which she fought two wars in 
ten years, and the experiment of re- 
forming a government that has been 
described as ‘‘infected with rottenness 
to the bone’’ will have a fair trial. On 
November 18 a week’s wrestle between 
the Japanese envoys, led by Marquis 
Ito, and the stubborn Korean rulers 
ended in a nine-hour session with the 
Emperor, which Baron Hayashi de- 
clared would last until the Japanese 
demands were signed. The Emperor’s 
obstinacy finally broke down, although 
just before he had ordered the minis- 
ters who agreed to the Japanese terms 
to be assassinated. The stipulations to 
which the ruler was compelled to yield 
provided for the appointment of a Jap- 
anese administrator to govern the coun- 
try under the Emperor, the appointment 
of Japanese administrators at all the 
treaty ports, the transfer of Korea’s 
diplomatic business to Tokio, and the 
surrender of the right to make arrange- 
ments with foreign powers without Ja- 
pan’s consent. 

It will be possible now for Japan to 
carr: out reforms in Korea through her 
own agencies. Hitherto she has tried 
to act through the Korean administra- 
tion, which is as if a cook should try to 
sweeten sour milk by mixing in decayed 


Jn HAS FINALLY succeeded in se- 








herself opposed, in the words of Mr. 
Kennan, by ‘‘the most obstinate, cor- 
rupt, and incapable bureaucracy in the 
world, backed by the influence and 
power of an absolutely impossible Em- 
peror.’’ The Emperor would publicly 
order his ministers to carry out the Jap- 
anese suggestions and privately tell 
them that obedience to his public com- 
mands would cost them their heads. 
The favorite method of evading the 
necessity of executing reforms was for 
the ministry to resign. Then the Em- 
peror would shuffle the members into 
different offices, and the Japanese ad- 
visers would have to make a fresh start. 
Now Japan will be able to give orders 
instead of advice, and a Government 
that sells the privilege of official rob- 
bery to the highest bidders, and spends 
$1,751,634 on the Emperor against 
$424 on public works, for a whole em- 
pire, will gain some new ideas. 

The task before the Japanese is about 
the hardest that any country has ever 
undertaken. Reform in Turkey is easy, 
for all that is needed is to take off the 
weight of a corrupt government and a 
people fundamentally sound will begin 
to improve their condition for them- 
selves. But in Korea the whole struct- 
ure of society, from Emperor to coolie, 
seems to be indecay. McCalls and Mc- 
Curdys would not be annoyed by public 
disapproval there. And, like ourselves 
in the Philippines, the Japanese have to 
meet the greed of some of their own peo- 








eggs. By last year’s covenant the Ko- 
rean Government was bound to act under 
Japanese advice, but when Japan at- 
tempted to apply that advice, she found 
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BANZAIS FOR PEACE AND TOGO 


Greeting the victorious Admiral on his arrival at the siation, Tokio, to present his reports to the Emperor 


ple who are in Korea for what they can 
make out of it, and keep the native 
hostility to their country always fresh. 
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THE MASSACRES OF JEWS 


WHO WAS AN EYE-WITNESS TO 


ax 

yv<S ! 

strikes 4 
W st 





FROM 


THE JEWISH MOURNING PARADE 


As a token of grief for their massacred co-religionists in Russia, the Jewish societies marched through the Hebrew quarter of New York singing dirges. 


IN NEW YORK, 


NOVEMBER 24 


The 


police had the greatest difficulty in handling the immense throng of spectators which gathered, although there was not the slightest disturbance of any Kind 
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CORRESPONDENT 


IN ODESSA, 


27t] 


felt of the strike was on Friday, the 27th ( 


ber, when 
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we heard that cargo could not be 
ir by wagons on tlie quay on ac- 


having struck work at 
warehouses are; an 


men 


grain 


spread to the town, where on the next day t 
went round to the different gymnasiums or government 


Everythi 
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worked w 


girls and 


schools and forced both boys and girls to 
however, was most orderly 

police began to work, and the 
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school in 
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A mob 


large 


st in 


gathering front o 


Odessa, which was 
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Barjansky’s jewelry 
subsequently completely 


store, the 


looted 





small boys who did not move 


re caught by the policemen and 
and the climax came when < 


the Kanatnaia Street a little girl 


enough was struck by a policem 
On another girl remonstrating 
him how he dared hit her com- 
panion, he pulled out his sword 
and nearly killed her. In sev 
eral instances passers-by re- 
monstrating with the police 
against their brutality were 
promptly arrested and taken 
off to the different stations. 
The news spread like wildfire 
through the town, and a meet- 
ing was held at the university 
it four o'clock in the afternoon 
condemning the brutality of 
the police. The ‘‘Douma,”’ or 
lown Council, held a stormy 
meeting and demanded of the 
Governor the immediate dis- 
missal of the police, saying 
that they would form a town 
militia to keep order and pre- 
serve the citizens from such 
attacks. 

On Sunday, the 29th (16th) 
October, students and -school- 
boys paraded the streets, but 
everything was quiet and or- 
derly, except in one instance, 
where the crowd broke into a 
gunsmith’s shop in the Deri- 
bas Street and helped them- 
selves to all the arms they 
could lay their hands upon 
The Cossacks, however, event- 
ually appeared and drove them 


14th) Octo- 
loaded by 


the depot 


1 this gradually 


he students 


leave work. 


ind quiet 
way they 
cases, little 
along fast 
hit by their 
yutside one 


not moving 
an with his 
and asking 


IN RUSSIA 


THE OUTRAGES IN THAT CITY 

away. In the afternoon barricades were erected in 
many of the streets by overturning tram-cars, cutting 
down trees, pulling down telephone wires to be used 
as entanglements, etc., but the chief perpetrators of 
this were the lower-class people and rabble, largely 
com posed of boys. 

The next day, Monday, everything was quiet. Sol- 
diers were posted at all the principal buildings, and I 
myself when driving near the university saw how the 
students paraded up and down the streets—whenever 
they passed a picket of soldiers just smiling and ironi- 
cally lifting their caps tothem. Meantime, there had 
been several meetings of the Douma, where very vio- 
lent speeches were made against the Government, and 
the members demanded the resignation of the Governor, 
Mr. Neidgardt, who had grown into disfavor, owing, it 
is said, to his having backed up the police and refused 
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Pillaged houses where Jews lived in Odessa. 


Nearly one hun- 


dred Jewish women and children were Killed in this block 





























A street in Warsaw after Jewish houses had been 
looted and wrecked by the mob, the police not interfering 
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to take any measures against their brutality. The 
Mayor of the town, Mr. Krizhenovsky, was forced to 
resign, owing, it is said, to his friendship with the Gov- 
ernor, and his refusing to take any part in the proceed- 
ings. The picture of the Emperor was pulled down 
and torn to shreds. 

The next day, Tuesday, the 31st (18th), when nobody 
knew what was going to happen next, and the whole 
town was in a state of intense excitement and 
also indignation against the authorities, the 
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This mob proceeded to the Boulevard, and halted in 
front of the palace of Baron Kaulbars, the commander- 
in-chief of the troops in South Russia, from the steps 
of which he addressed the men in a patriotic speech, 
and then the mob returned shouting: ‘‘ Burn the Jews!”’ 
‘Kill the Jews!"' ‘‘They tore down the national em- 
blems and insulted our Emperor!"’ Then the terrible 
massacre began. Any Jew who happened to fall in 
their way was beaten to death witb sticks, crowbars, 
and hatchets. Jewish shops were broken into and their 
furniture and contents thrown into the street. The 
mob proceeded up the Deribasovskaia Street, and I 
myself saw them fall upon two Jews and beat them to 
death. Nearly every Jewish shop, including Bar- 
jansky’s, the great jeweler's, was broken into and 
looted. 


An Adventure!with a Bomb-Thrower 


On Wednesday I myself narrowly escaped an awful 
death. I was standing at a corner near my house 
looking up the street at a passing cheering mob of 
Russians, mostly composed of women and boys. Sud- 
denly there was a terrific explosion, and some people 
came running down the street toward me. A student 
rushed past and cried: ‘‘Stop that man! He threw the 
bomb!’” A man turned the corner and rushed past me, 
and a bystander close at hand threw himself upon him 
about thirty feet awayfrom where I wasstanding. There 
was another terrible explosion, and when the smoke 
had cleared away we saw a body lying in the middle of 
the road. We rushed up, and thought at first that one 
of the two men had been blown to bits. However, the 
dead man was the thrower of the bomb. In attempt- 
ing to hit the man who had attempted to catch him he 
must have slipped and fallen upon his reserve bomb. It 
turned out afterward that he was a young Jewish tailor 
His left arm was blown off and part of his side, pieces 
of flesh being found sticking to the window panes of our 
house, twenty or thirty yards away. The young fellow 
who bravely threw himself upon the bomb-thrower, 
and who lives in the same house with me, was unhurt, his 
face only being slightly blackened by the smoke. The 

















Arrival of a Cossack patrol in front of the Douma, 5t. 
Petersburg, to quell riotous demonstrations by revolutionists 


troops replied, riddling the windows w.th bullets, and 
the mob.was then allowed to enter the houses and 
smash all the furniture. The Jews inhabiting the 
houses were turned out into the street aid ruthlessly 


murdered. 

The Red Cross workers were organized all over th 
town, and drove everywhere, attending the wounded 
and. removing the dead. However, there were many 
instances of the revolutionists using the Red 
Cross as a shield for themselves, but the ruse 
was soon discovered. 





news came that a decree had been issued by the 
Czar, granting to the people all they wanted, 
viz., freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, 
of union and association. At first this news 
was hardly believed, but eventually, when the 
telegrams came out from the different news- 
paper offices, which I may say had also closed 
and refused to issue their papers, as a protest 
against the police, crowds soon beg anto appear. 


Up with the Red Flag 


Perfect strangers embraced and congratulated 
each other, and all walked about the streets 
with smiles on their faces. Schoolboys and 
students ran round the streets cheering. Crowds 
came from the poorer quarters of the centre of 
the town, mostly composed of Jewish workmen 
in printing offices, tailor shops, ironmongeries, 
groceries, etc., and swarmed up the main street. 
At the head of one crowd some one waved a red 
handkerchief, whereupon like magic other red 
flags began to appear; crowds rushed up and 
down the streets crying ‘‘ Hurrah for freedom!’’ 
and singing revolutionary songs. National flags 
which were hung out of the different houses as 








In the outskirts of the town, matters were far 
worse. After having looted Jewish shops and 
dwellings, and massacred those inhabitants who 
could not escape them, the crowd turned their 
attention to the drinking places. Wine cellars 
were broken into and casks of wine were 
broached. Men, women, and even boys were 
soon standing knee deep in the cellars drink- 
ing wine, and before long drunken hordes 
were tearing about the streets attacking and 
killing any passer-by they could meet. Even 
Russian houses were attacked and plundered 


A Lull in the Massacre 


I must say that the soldiers guarding public 
buildings never interfered with the mob, but 
allowed them to pillage, loot, aad kill as much 
as they liked. The Cossacks even took part 


in the looting, and their barracks are stored 
with stolen goods, The infantry, however, were 
kept well in hand, and only in a few cases did 
they take anything 

On Saturday things were much quieter, and 
many of the better-class workmen evidently 








a token of joy at the good tidings were pulled 
down and the red stripes torn off them and 
used as red flags. The police disappeared as 
if by magic, and not a single policeman was 
to be seen, nor yet a soldier. At nightfall, a mob, 
incited by the police, attacked the Jews, who retal- 
iated. On Wednesday morning a mob of some four 
thousand workmen from the port, bearing Russian flags 
and carrying pictures of the Czar and Czarina, also 
instigated by the police, came up to the town. 

I may here say that the reports that the Jew-baiting 
had been instigated by the police are not without 
foundation, for I myself recognized among these 
workmen on Thursday morning a police inspector 
in plain clothes who had stopped me two days pre- 
viously in front of the Governor’s house when I was 
taking a photograph. 


A wounded Jew being taken jv the hospital in an improvised ambulance 


victims of the first explosion numbered about fifteen, 
and some of them were terribly mutilated. 

All that night and the next day the shooting and 
looting went on all over the town. Ikons and crosses 
were placed in windows and hung outside doors to 
mark the residences of the Russians, and in almost 
every case this was a sufficient protection. The Jews 
and revolutionists, however, had grown desperate, and 
whenever a soldier was seen passing he was promptly 
either killed or shot at. Soon the inhabitants began to 
call out for the police, whom they had forced away. 
These began to return, but in patrols, with soldiers as 
well, and whenever they were pred upon they and the 


got tired of looting and returned to their work 
However, occasionally firing was heard over 
the town during the afternoon and at night 


time. On Sunday, however, order was re 
stored somewhat, orders having been received from 
St. Petersburg that the riots were to cease instantly 
—representations having been made, it is believed, by 


the foreign embassies to General Trepoff in St. Peters 
burg. The massacre of the Jews stopped as if by magic 

It will never be known how many were killed during 
this awful week, but it must have been at least twelv« 
hundred to fifteen hundred, and the wounded about 
three thousand to four thousand. To-day, for instance, 
five hundred Jewish women and children were buried 
in four big trenches in the Jewish cemetery. Hun 
dreds of Jews are leaving Odessa, and it is said that 
forty thousand are destitute. 
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THE BEGINNING OF A STREET RIOT IN ST, PETERSBURG-—SHORTLY AFTER THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN THIS CROWD WAS CHARGED BY COSSACKS 
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SOME THINGS THEY DO BETTER 


may profitably take lessons from foreigners—such as civic design, attractive streets, model 
and other imunicipal enterprises—will be illustrated in this sertes of articles, of which this ts 
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The first described the beautiful civic picture produced in Paris by planning public works in their proper relations 
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By SAMUEL E£. ROPFETTI 


a janitor—has a neatly fitted office, with his papers 
docketed in a business-like desk. The usual arrange 
ment of the upper floors is a long hall dividing all the 
kitchens from the bedrooms and living rooms. The 
sitting-rooms are rather ambitiously equipped with 
curtains, carpets, ornamental clocks, and pretentious 
furniture. Everything isscrupulously clean. Through- 
out the great building the brooms and sprinkling pots 
are never still. Nowhere do you sniff the fetid tene 
ment smell that gives the first warning of your ap- 
proach to an American slum. The children, whose 
fathers may be earning seventy-five cents a day or may 
have their rent paid by the city, wear neat little print 
frocks, and their faces show the wholesome influence 
of soap, water, sunshine, and fresh air. 


Nor is all this a bit of Arcadian village life. Berlin 


and launder their clothes. These things are done by 
the people themselves. Not only do the tenants look 
after their own apartments, but they forni a mutual co- 
operative moral police to maintain the general standard 
of the house. If they find a slatternly family among 
them they make it feel their disapproval, and if neces- 
sary they complain to the management and have it 
evicted. So it appears that it would not be enough to 
import the Berlin city government, efficient as that is 
—to get the same results we should also have to import 
or duplicate the Berlin population. The poor of Berlin 
would make better homes under a Tammany govern- 
ment than the New York East Side would make under 
the administration of Berlin. ‘The reformers who are 
fighting New York's slums are doing good work when 
they secure improved tenement laws and conscientious 
health inspection, but the 
best, the most solid,. last- 
ing, and effective work of 




















all is when they build up in- 
dividual character and self- 
respect among the people 
they are trying to benefit. 


LESSON 
TRUST 


Ill — BERLIN’S 
FOR THE BEEF 


HEN Germany puts an 

embargo upon Ameri- 
can meat on alleged sani- 
tary grounds, we are accus- 
tomed to consider the act 
a case of protectionist hy- 
pocrisy. No doubt agrarian 
interests do have much to 
do with it, but a visit to 
the Schlachthof—the great 
abattoir of Berlin — may 
help us to understand how 
Germans could cherish an 
honest prejudice against 
the products of the Chicago 
stock yards. 

As you drive through 
the long streets of flower- 
bedecked tenements you be- 
gin to wonder when you will 
get there. You know you 
must be still a long way 
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A STREET OF TENEMENTS IN BERLIN 


rows of 


is the fourth city in the world, and growing at a rate 
that will soon make it the third. It has more people 
than the Borough of Manhattan. It is nearly three 
times the size of Glasgow, which festers with slums. 
It has deep and widespread poverty. If the poor of 
Berlin can be housed with decency,and comfort there is 
no reason why any city should have a submerged area. 
No reason but one, and that is the desire of the peo- 
ple themselves. For some of the pleasing features of 
their tenement system the Berliners have to thank a 
paternal government. The government can regulate 
the construction of tenements; can insist upon spacious 
courts, forbid dark rooms, inspect the sanitary arrange 
ments, and regulate the lighting and cleaning of the 
public halls. But the government does not plant and 
tend the window gardens; it does not scrub the 
kitchens, sweep the parlors, wash the children’s faces, 


4 apartment houses occupied by the poorer classes of Berlin’s workers. 
do people occupy the lower and poorer families the upper floors of the same buildings 


off, for you have not yet 
noticed the faintest trace 
of that pervasive monitor, 
the stockyard smell. Sud- 
denly, without any warn- 
ing, you draw up at a gate 
in a long brick wall. The monotony of the wall is 
broken at regular intervals by ornamental brick posts, 
rising above the general level, and from post to post 
hang festoons of vines. Across the street stand block 
after block of handsome apartment houses, their fronts 
gay with window gardens, and all overlooking the 
yards. These are the tenements in which the slaughter 
house workmen live. Within the gate are long rows of 
low brick buildings, ranged along stone-paved drives, 
Some of these are devoted to cattle, others to sheep, 
and others to hogs. Some are equipped for the care of 
live animals and others for slaughter. A butcher who 
has his stall in the market may keep up his stock of 
meat from animals which he takes to the abattoir and 
kills there at his leisure, or he may buy his supply from 
the slaughtering companies. Eight or ten cattle oc- 
cupy a capacious room, with a separate stone manger 
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Courts in one of the very poorest tenements of one of the poorest streets of Berlin 


SAMPLE TENEMENT-HOUSE 


for each, and a well-drained brick or stone floor which 
is thoroughly flushed every day. No dirt is carried 
over from one day to another—the occupants start 
every morning with spotless quarters. In the killing 
houses there is even less rest in the war on dirt. 
Streams of water flow unceasingly. The animals hang 
over gutters in the tile or brick floors, and all the 
traces of butchery are washed instantly away. Even 
here there is no sign of the sickening odor that we 
naturally associate with a slaughter house. If you 
turned your back to the operations you could eat your 
lunch here without a qualm. In the rafters overhead 
there is a rustling of—what do you think? Birds! 
They build their nests there and twitter an accompani- 
ment to the butchers’ knives, 

Every animal that enters the Berlin abattoir is in- 
spected to see whether it is fit to kill. In the case of 
cattle and sheep this inspection, with such information 
as is furnished to the eye by the condition of the meat 
and the organs after killing, is considered sufficient. 
But the carcass of every hog has to undergo a thor- 
ough microscopic examination. Four samples are 
taken from different parts of the animal, and six slides 
are prepared from every sample, making twenty-four 
microscopic tests in all. This work is done by a staff 
of three hundred and sixty microscopists, working in 
twelve rooms, surrounding a court gay with vines and 
flowers, and supervised by forty or more veterinary 
surgeons. In addition, there is a large force of sam- 
plers, stampers, and laborers, Every carcass that 
passes the test is stamped in fourteen different places, 
so that when the butcher cuts it up for sale each piece 
will bear its visible certificate of wholesomeness. 


Meat to Suit All Tastes 


The animals whose flesh is considered absolutely dan- 
gerous are destroyed. But German thrift, taken in 
connection with the prevalence of poverty, makes the 
authorities unwilling to waste anything that can prop- 
erly be saved. Here comes in the one repulsive feature 
of Berlin’s slaughtering system. The animals killed 
are divided into four classes. Those of the first class 
are sound throughout, and their meat is allowed to go 
into the general markets. Those of the second class 
have some small local disease which does not taint the 
bulk of the meat. In this case the affected parts are 
destroyed and the rest is sold directly to poor con- 
sumers in quantities not exceeding six pounds each. 
To see women and children standing in line for a 
chance to buy the meat of diseased animals is not an 
attractive sight, however positive the assurances that 
no danger is to be feared. Nor is it made more at- 
tractive by the reflection that but for the desire to 


YARDS IN BERLIN AND 


protect German landlords these people could buy the 
best meat for the price they now pay for a dubious 
article. Meat of the third class is that which is so far 
affected that it can not safely be sold raw, but may be 

















A NEW YORK “AIR SHAFT” FROM THE ROOF 


This black well, without ventilation beneath, gives “light and air’”’ to twenty 
four rooms and about a hundred people. The closed bottoms of these wells 
are usually receptacles for garbage, and the people have to keep their 
windows closed to shut out the air. The new law will improve things 
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A back yard of one of the older tenements on the East Side of New York 
IN NEW YORK 


eaten without fatal results if thoroughly sterilized. It is 
accordingly subjected to a temperature of two hundred 
and thirty degrees in a steam boiler and is then sold to 
the poor like the rest It was in the cooking room that 
I noticed, although faintly, the only traces of an un 
pleasant odor observable in the Berlin stockyards. 


The fourth-class animals are those which are hopeles 


throughout and are accordingly destroyed. The Berlin 
system has the merits and demerits of frankness. The 
idea of those poor women and children knowingly 
buying meat from diseased animals is repellent—the 
openness of the thing makes it so. But at least the 
housekeeper in Berlin has the assurance that if she 


goes to market for a piece of sound meat she will get 
it. The other kind is not to be had except at the 
slaughter house. There is none of that uncomfortable 
dread that even after paying the price of a nrst-class cut 
we may be buying some foul mass of corruption mixed 
in with the general stock by a thrifty Chicago packer. 


Must Large Operations be Repulsive? 


Of course, the operations at Berlin are on a much 
smaller scale than in Chicago. It is a matter of killing 
about 5,000 cattle a week instead of 60,000, and 15,000 
to 18,000 hogs instead of 140,000. 

This fact has been treated by the Chicago packers as 
a sufficient excuse for their failure to reach the Berlin 
standard. They say that a vast business enterprise 
can not be compared with a toy. The plea is palpably 
absurd. It is usually believed that wholesale opera- 
tions can be carried on more efficiently than retail. 
The Amerzka is kept cleaner than a ferryboat. An inter- 
national exposition is better ordered than a county fair, 
It is simply a matter of enlarging the organization and 
the working force. If one Berlin abattoir can handle 
five thousand cattle a week, ten Berlin abattoirs can 
handle fifty thousand, It is as easy to lay ten floors 
with tiles or cement, and pave ten roadways with clean 
stone, as one, if you have the money, and the money 
naturally goes with a business ten times as large 

The correspondent of the London “ Lancet,’ who in- 
vestigated the Chicago stock yards, complained that the 
windows of the slaughter houses were heavily caked 
with dirt, and that it did not look as ii the floors were 
ever really cleaned. Surely the Beef Trust is rich 
enough to afford soap, especially as it makes the article 
itself. It could afford smooth, waterproof floors and 
walls, that could be flushed out with a hose every day. 
It could afford the water to do the flushing. It could 
enforce absolute cleanliness in every branch of its work. 
Nobody would criticise it severely for dispensing with 
decorative effects, but it could at least so run its estab- 
lishments as not to turn every visitcr into a vegetarian. 























A street between slaughter houses in the Berlin stockyards 
TWO WAYS 


OF SECURING A MEAT 


The interior of a packing house in the Chi 
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UNCLE WitLLtam 


THE STORY OF 


By 


ES, I’m shif’less I’m gen’ally consid- 
ered shif’less,’’ said William Benslow. 
He spoke a tone of satisfaction, and 
hitched his trousers skilfully into place 
yy their one suspender. His companion 
shifted his easel a little, squinting 
he harbor at the changing light. ‘There 





across 





vas a mysterious green in the water that 
he failed to find in his color box. William 
Benslow watched him patiently. ‘Kind o’ 
ticklish business, ain’t it?’’ he said. 


The artist admitted that it was. 

‘I reckon I wouldn't ever ’a’ done for a painter,’’ said 
the old man, readjusting his legs. ‘‘It’s settin’ work, 
and that’s good; but you have to keep at it steadylike 
—keep a-daubin’ and a-scrapin’ and a-daubin’ and 
a-scrapin’, day in and day out. I shouldn't like it. 
Sailin’ is.more in my line,’’ he added, scanning the 
horizon You have to step lively when you do step, 
but there’s plenty of off times when you can set and 
look, and the boat just goes skimmin’ along all o’ her- 
self, with the water vee the sky all around you. I've 
been thankful a good many times the Lord saw fit to 
make a sailor of me 

The artist glanced a little quizzically at the tumble 
down house on the cliff above them, and then at the 
old boat, with its tattered maroon sail, anchored below. 
money in it?’’ he suggested. 
there is,’’ returned the other. 

You do a" reely need money if you’re a sailor.’”’ 

No, I suppose not—no more than an artist.’’ 

Don’t you need money either?’’ The old man spoke 
with cordial interest. 

‘Well, occasionally—not much. 
vas now and then, and colors—”’ 

The old man nodded—‘Same as me—canvas costs a 


r > 
Phere’s not much 
1 


‘Mo -—dunno’'s 





I have to buy can- 





little and color. 1 dye mine in magenta. You get it 
cheap in the bulk—”’ 
The artist laughed out. ‘All right, Uncle William, 





1t,”” he said. ‘*You teach me to trust in the Lord 

and I'll teach you art. You see that color out there— 
eep green like shadowed gr ass—’”” 

> old man nodded. ‘I’ve seen that a good many 

times " he said. ‘Cur’us, ain’t it—just the color of 

lobsters when you haul ’em?’’ 

The young man started. again at the 


He glanced 








harbor ‘Hum-m!” he said under his breath. He 
searched in his color box and mixed a fresh color 
rapidly on the palette—transferring it swiftly to the 
canvas Ah-h!’’ he said again under his breath. It 
held an of satisfaction. 

Uncle William hitched his suspender and came 


ely across the sand. 
and then at the sliding water, 
**Putty good,’’ he said appr 
yt it just about the way it looks.”’ 





He squinted at the canvas 
rising and falling across 
vingly. ‘*You'’ve 











AN ILL 


WIND WHICH BLEW 


JENNETTE 


‘Like en yugh,”’ returned the old man placidly, a 
gen’ally do get in a muss when there’s fresh paint 
around. But I don’t mind my clothes. ‘They’re ust 
to it—same as your’n.”’ 

The young man laughed anxiously. 
t,’’ he said. ‘*Come on.”’ 

They turned to the path that zigzagged its way up 
the cliff, and with bent backs and hinged knees they 
mounted to the little house perched on its edge 





“T wouldn't risk 


HE old man pushed open the door with 
a friendly kick. ‘‘Go right along in,” 
he said; ‘‘I’ll be there soon as I've got 
an armful of wood.’’ The artist en- 
tered the glowing room. Turkey red 
blazed at the windows and decorated the 
walls. It ran along the line of shelves by 
the fire and covered the big lounge. One 
stepped into the light of it with a sudden 
sense of crude comfort. 

The artist set his canvas carefully on a projecting 
beam and looked about him, smiling. A cat leaped 
down from the turkey-red lounge and came acruss, 
rubbing against his legs. He bent and stroked her 
absently. 

She arched her back to his hand. Then, moving 
from him with stately step, she approached the dvor, 
looking back at him with calm, imperious gaze. 

“All right, Juno,"’ he said; ‘‘he’ll be along in a min- 
ute. Don’t you worry.” 

She turned her back on him, and, seating herself, be- 
gan to wash her face gravely and slowly. 

The door opened with a puff, and she leaped forward, 
dashing upon the big leg that entered, and digging her 
claws into it in ecstasy of welcome. 

Uncle William, over the armful of wood, surveyed 
her with shrewd eyes. He reached down a long arm 
and seizing her by the tail swung her clear of his path, 
landing her on the big lounge. W_/th a purr of satis- 
faction she settled herself, kneading her claws in its 
red softness. 

He deposited the wood in the box and stood up. His 
bluff, kind gaze swept the little room affectionately. 
He took off the stove-lid and poked together the few 
coals that glowed beneath. ‘*That’s all right,’ he said; 
‘she'll heat up quick.”’ 
He thrust in some light 
sticks and pushed for- 
ward the kettle. ‘‘Now, 
if you'll reach into that 
box behind you and get 
the potatoes,’’ he said, 











Just about,’’ assented the young man with quick 

action. ‘“‘Ju about Thank you.”’ 

Uncle W lliam nodded 
“Cur’u ? There’s 
a lot in the w ay you see 

thing.’’ 

‘There ainly is,’’ wr 
said the painter. His ee SRE EEE 
brush moved in swift 

okes ross the can- 


certainiy 


i I've been studying 
that water for two hours * 


I never thought of lob- 
ter He laughed hap- sidician f\ 
' \ 


William joined 








m, chuckling gently b 
That’snateral enough,” P 
said kindly ‘You / 
hain’t been seeing it 
r sixty year 
hev.”” He ‘I reckon 
again lov 
his height 
he good of being an artist if I can’t see 
at you can’t demanded the young man, 


stool. 





a } on ii 
what zs the use? I dunno, do you?’’ said 
lliam genially. ‘I’ve thought about that a 
imany times, too, when I’ve been sailin’,’’ he went 
How ‘ artists come up here summer after 
summer makin’ picters—putty poor most on ’em—and 
at's the use? I can see better ones setting out there 


sat, anv day—Not but that’s better'n some, 

t cating the half-finished canvas. 
ing n ‘Thanks to you,”’ he said. 
Come on in and make a chowder— It’s too late to do 


He glanced 











ny n and that’s enough.”’ 
with satisfaction at the glowing canvas with its touch 
rf grec H it carefully to one side and gathered 
Uncle W m bent from his height and lifted the 
easel, knocking it apart and folding it with quick skill. 
Th t ooked up with a nod of thanks. ‘‘All 
right e said, * go area fa 
Uncie William reached out a friendly hand for the 
canvas, but the artist drew it back quickly. ‘No, no,”’ 
he said; ‘‘you'd rub it off.” 


~ 





I wouldn’t ever 


1,? 


done for a painter’’ 


“io get the rest of the fixin’s.’’ He removed his 
hat, and, taking down a big oilcloth apron, checked 
red and black, tied it about his ample waist. He 
reachéd up and drew from behind the clock a pair 
of spectacles in steel bows. He adjusted them to 
his blue eyes with a little frown. ‘‘They’re a terrible 
bother,’’ he said, squinting through them and read 
justing them, ‘‘but I don’t dare resk it without. I got 
hold of the pepper-box last time. Thought it was 
the salt—same shape— The chowder was hot.’’ He 
chuckled. ‘I can see a boat a mile off,’’ he said, lift 
ing the basket of clams to the sink, ‘‘but a pepper-box 
two feet 's beyond me.”’ He stovd at the sink, rub- 
bing. the clams with slow, thoughtful fingers. His big 
hez ad, outlined against the window, was not unlike the 
line of seacoast that stretched below, far as the eye 
could see, rough and jagged. Tufts of hair framed his 
shining baldness and tufts of beard embraced the chin, 
losing themselves in the vast expanse of neckerchief 
knotted, sailor-fashion, about his throat. 

Over the clams and the potatoes and the steaming 
kettles he hovered with a kind of slow patience—in a 
smaller man it would have been fussiness—and when 
the fragrant chowder was done he dipped it out with 


¥ 


HIM MUCH GOOD 


LEE 


careful hand. The light had lessened and the little 
room, in spite of its ruddy glow, was growing dark. 
Uncle William lighted the lamp swinging, ship-fashion, 
from the beam above, and drew up his chair. ‘‘ Well, 
it’s ready,”’ he said, ‘‘such as it is.’’ 

‘That’s all airs, Uncle William, ”’ said the young man, 
drawing up; ‘‘you know it’s fit for a king.”’ 

“Yes, it’s good,” said the old man, beaming on him. 
“I've thoughta good many times there wa’n’t anything 
in the world that tasted better than chowder—real good 
clam chowder.’’ His mouth opened to take in a spoon- 
ful, and his ponderous jaws worked slowly. There was 
nothing gross in the action, but it might have been 
ambrosia. He had pushed the big spectacles up on his 
head for comfort, and they made an iron-gray bridge 
from tuft to tuft, framing the ruddy face. 

‘‘There was a man up here one summer,”’ he said, 
chewing slowly, ‘‘that e’t my chowder. And he was 
sort o’ possessed to have me go back home with him.”’ 

The artist smiled—‘‘Just to make chowder for him?’’ 

The old man nodded. ‘‘Soundscur’us, don’t it? But 
that was what he wanted. He was a big hotel-keeper, 
and he sort o’ got the idea that if he could have chow- 
der like that it would bea big thing for the hotel. He 
offered me a good deal o’ money it I'd go with him— 
said he’d give me five hundred a year and keep.’’ The 
old man chuckled. ‘‘I told him I wouldn’t go for a 
thousand—not for two thousand,”’ he said emphatically. 
‘*‘Why, I don’t suppose there’s money enough in New 
York to tempt me to live there.’’ 

‘**Have you been there?”’ 

**Yes, I’ve been there a good many times. We've put 
in for repairs and one thing and another, and I sailed a 
couple of years between there and Liverpool once. 
It’s a terrible shet-in place,’’ he said suddenly. 

“I believe you’re right,’’ admitted the young man. 
He had lighted his pipe and was leaning back, watch- 
ing the smoke. ‘‘You do feel shut in—sometimes. But 
there are a lot of nice people shut in with you.” 

‘*That’s just what I meant,’’ said the old man quickly, 
‘*T can’t stan’ so many folks.”’ 

‘*You’re not much crowded here.’’ The young man 
lifted his head. Down below they could hear the surf 
beating. The wind had risen. It rushed against the 
little house whirlingly. 

The old man listened a minute. ‘I shall have to go 
down and reef her down,”’ he said thoughtfully; ‘‘it’s 
going to blow.”’ 

‘“*I should say it zs blowing,”’ said the young man. 

‘Not yet,’’ returned Uncle William. ‘‘You’ll hear it 
blow afore morning if you stay awake to listen—though 
it won’t sound so loud upthe shore where you be. This 
is the place for it. A good stiff blow and nobody on 
either side of you—for half a mile.’’ A kind of mellow 
enthusiasm held the tone. 

The young man smiled. ‘‘You are a hermit. 
pose somebody should build next you?”’ 


Sup- 


‘*Why not?’ 

‘“*T own it.”’ 

‘*A mile?"’ 

The old man nodded. ‘‘Not the shore, of course. 
That's free to all. But where anybody could build I 
own.”’ He said it almost exultantly. ‘I guess, maybe 
I'm part Indian.'’ He smiled apologeticaily. ‘I can’t 
seem to breathe without I have room enough, and it 
just come over me once how I should feel if folks 
crowded down on me too much. Sol bought it. I’m 
what they call around here ‘land-poor.’"’ He said it 
with satisfaction. ‘‘I can’t scrape together money 
enough to buy a new boat, and it’s much as I can do to 
keep the /ennze patched up and going. But I'm com- 
fortable. I don’t really want for anything.”’ 

‘Yes, you're comfortable.’’ The young man glanced 
about the snug room, 

‘There ain’t a lot of folks shying up over the rocks 
at me.’’ He got up with deliberation, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe. ‘‘I’m going to reef her down 
tighter and put down the other anchor,” he said. 
“You stay till Icome back and we'll have something 
hot.”’ 


He put on his oilskin hat and coat, and, taking the 


lantern from its hook, went out into the night. 
Within, the light of the swinging lamp fell on the 
turkey red. 


It glowed. The cat purred in its depths. 


III 

HE artist had been dreaming. In his 
hand he held an open locket. The face 
within it was dark, like a boy’s, with 
careless hair brushed from the temples 
and strong lines. The artist knew the 
lines by heart, and the soft collar and 
loose-flowing tie and careless dress. 
He had been leaning back with closed 
eyes, watching the lithe figure, tall and 
spare, with the rude grace of the 
steppes, the freshness of the wind, 

How she would enjoy it—this very 
night —the red room perched aloft in the gale! 
A fresh blast struck the house and it creaked and 
groaned and righted itself. In the lull that followed, 
steps sounded up the rocky path. With a snap the 
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young man closed the locket and sat up. The door 
opened on Uncle William, shining and gruff. The lan- 
tern in his hand had gone out. His hat and coat were 
covered with fine mist. He came across to the fire, 
shaking it off. 

“It’s going to blow all right,’’ he said, nodding to 
the artist. 

“And it’s raining— You're wet.”’ 

“Well, not we/, so to speak.’’ He took off his hat, 
shaking it lightly over the stove. A crackling and fine 
mist rose from the hot drops. Juno lifted her head and 
yawned. She purred softly. The old man. hung his 
hat and coat on the wooden pegs behind the door and 
seated himself by the stove, opening wide+the draughts. 
A fresh blaze sprang up. The artist leaned forward, 
holding out his hands to it. 

‘*You were gone a good while,’’ he said. The locket 
had slipped from his fingers and hung lightly on its 
steel chain, swinging a little as he bent to the fire. 

The old man nodded. ‘‘I see the Andrew Halloran 
had dragged her anchor a little as I went out, and I 
stopped to fix her. It took quite a spell. I couldn’t 
find the extry anchor. He'd got it stowed away for’ard 
somewheres, and by the time I found it she was driftin’ 
pretty bad, I found a good bottom for her and reefed 
her down good before I left. I reckon she'll hold.’’ 

‘‘Won’t he be down himself to look after 
her?”’ 

‘‘Maybe not. 
his place down and back. 
keep an eye out for her.” 

‘*Why doesn’t he anchor up there,’’ said 
the artist, ‘‘near by?’”’ 

The old man shook his head. ‘‘He’sa 
kind o’ set man, Andy is—part Irish and 
part Scotch. He al’ays 4as anchored here, 
and I reckon he al’ays w7//. I told him 
when I bought the land of him he was 
welcome to.”’ 

‘It was his land then?’’ 

‘‘Most on it—I do’ know as he wanted 
to sell really, but I offered him more’n he 
could stan’. He's a little near—Andy is.”’ 
He chuckled, 

The artist laughed out. ‘‘So he keeps 
the anchorage and right of way and you 
look after his boat— I don't see but he’s 
fairly well fixed.” 

“Yes, he’s putty well fixed,’’ said the old 
man slowly; ‘‘’s fur as /Azs world’s goods 
go Andy is comfortably provided for.”’ 
His eyes twinkled a little, but most of the 
big face was sober. ‘‘We’ve been neigh- 
bors, Andy ’n’ me, ever sence we was 
boys,” he said. ‘‘I guess there ain't a 
mean thing about Andy that I don’t know, 
and he the same about me. I should feel 
kind o’ lonesome nights not to hev his 
boat to look after—and know, like as not, 
in the morning he'll come down, cussin’ 
and swearin’, ’cause she wa’n’t fixed jest 
right.’’ He peered into the kettle on the 
stove. ‘‘’Most empty.’’ He rose and filled 
it from the pail by the sink. Then he re- 
sumed his seat by the stove, stretching his 
great legs comfortably before him. Juno 
sprang from the lounge and perched her- 
self on his knees. He tumbled her a lit- 
tle in rough affection and rubbed his big ; 
fingers in her neck. She purred loudly, kneading her 
claws with swift strokes in the heavy cloth. He 
watched her benignly, a kind of detached humor in his 
eyes. ‘‘Wimmen folks is a good deal alike,’’ he re- 
marked dryly. ‘They like to be comfortable.”’ 

‘‘Some of them,’’ assented the artist. 

The old man looked up with a soft twinkle— ‘‘So-o?”’ 
he said. : 

The artist sat up quickly, The locket swayed on its 
chain, and his hand touched it. ‘*What do you mean?” 
he said. 

“Why, nuthin’, nuthin’,”” said Uncle William sooth- 
ingly, “only I thought you was occupied with art and 


It’s a goodish step from 
He knows I 


“Tam.” 

Uncle William said nothing. 

Presently the artist leaned forward. ‘*Do you want 
to see her?’ he said. He was holding it out. 

Uncle William peered at it uncertainly. He rose and 
took down the spectacles from behind the clock and 
placed them on his nose. Then he reached out his 
great hand for the locket. The quizzical humor had 
gone from his face. It was full of gentleness. 

Without a word the artist laid the locket in his hand. 

The light swung down from the lamp on it, touching 
the dark face. The old man studied it thoughtfully. 
On the stove the kettle had begun to hum. Its gentle 
sighing filled the room. The artist dreamed. 

Uncle William pushed up his spectacles and regarded 
him with a satisfied look. ‘‘You’ve had a good deal 
more sense 'n I was afraid you'd have,”’ he said dryly. 

The artist woke. ‘‘You can’t tell—from that.’’ He 
held out his hand. 

Uncle William gave it up slowly. ‘‘I can tell more’n 
you’d think perhaps. Wimmen and the sea are alike— 
some ways—a good deal alike. I've lived by the sea 
sixty year, you know, and I’ve watched all kinds of 
doings. But what I’m surest of is that it’s deeper’n we 
be.”” He chuckled scftly. ‘Now, I wouldn't pertend 
to know all about her,’’ he waved his hand, ‘‘but she’s 
big and she’s fresh—salt, too—and she makes your 
heart big just to look at her—the way it ought to, I 
reckon. There’s things about her I don’t know,’’ he 
nodded toward the picture. ‘‘She may not go to 
church, and I don’t doubt but that she has tantrums, 
but she’s better’n we be, and she— What did you say 
her name was?”’ 

“‘Sergia Lvova.”’ 

“Sergia Lvova,” repeated the old man slowly, yet 
with a certain ease, ‘‘that’s a cur’us name? I’ve heard 
suthin’ like it somewhere—”’ 
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‘‘She’s Russian.”’ 

‘**Russian Jest so! I might 'a’ known it! I touched 
Russia once, ran up to St. Petersburg. Now, there’s a 
country that don’t hev breathin’ space. She don’t hev 
half the sea room she’d o’t to. Look at her—all 
hemmed in and froze up. You hev to squeeze past all 
the nations of the earth to get to her, half choked afore 
you fairly get there— Yes, I sailed there once, up 
through Skager Rack and Cattegat, along up the 
Baltic and the Gulf of Finland, just edging along—’’ 
He held out his hand again for the locket and studied 
it carefully. ‘‘Russian, is she? I might ’a’ known it,”’ 
he said nodding, ‘‘she’s the sort, same look—eager and 
kind o' waiting. When you going to be married?’’ He 
looked up. 

“Not till we can afford it—years.”’ 
sombre. 

Uncle William shook his head. ‘‘Now, I wouldn’t 
talk like that, Mr. Wooliworth!’’ He handed back the 
locket and pushed up his spectacles again, beaming. be- 
neath them. ‘‘Seems to me,’’ he said slowly, studying 
the fire, ‘‘seems to me I wouldn’t wait. I’d be married 
right off—soon’s I got back.”’ 

**What would you live on?’ said the artist. 

Uncle William waited. ‘‘There’s resk,’’ he said at 
last, ‘‘there’s resk in it. But there’s resk in most 
everything that tastes good. I meant 
to get married once,”’ he said after a 
pause. ‘“‘I didn’t. I guess it’s about 
the wust mistake I ever made. I 
thought this house wa’n’t good 
enough for her.’’ He looked about 
the quaint room— ‘‘’Twa’n’t nei- 
ther,’’ he added with conviction, 
‘“‘but she’d ’a’ rather come—I didn’t 


The tone was 


The artist stood on the beach, his hands in his pockets 


know it then,’’ he said gently. The artist waited and 
the fire crackled between them. 

“If I’d ‘a’ married her, I'd ’a’ seen things sooner,”’ 
went on the old man. ‘‘I didn’t see much beauty them 
days—on sea or land. I was all for a good ketch and 
makin' money and gettin’ a better boat. And about 
that time she died. I begun to learn things then—slow 
like—when I hadn't the heart to work. If I’d married 
Jennie, I’d’a’ seen 'em sooner, being happy. You learn 
just about the same being happy as you do being miser- 
able—only you learn it quicker.” 

‘I can’t give up my art,”’ said the young man. ‘‘You 
don’t allow for art.”’ 

‘I dunno’s I do,’’ returned Uncle William; ‘‘it’s like 
makin’ money, I guess—suthin’ extry, thrown in, good 
enough if you get it, but not necessary—no, not neces- 
sary. Livin’s the thing to live for, I reckon.’’ He 
stopped suddenly as if there were no more to be said. 

The artist looked at him curiously. ‘‘That’s what 
all the great artists have said,’’ he commented. 

Uncle William nodded. ‘‘Like enough. I ain’t an 
artist. But I’ve had sixty years of livin’, off and on.”’ 

“*But you'll die poor,’’ said the artist with a glance 
about the little room. 

“*Yes, I suppose I shall,’’ said Uncle William placidly. 
“*Thout I make my fortune aforehand. That hot 
water looks to me just about right.’’ He eyed the tea- 
kettle critically. ‘‘You hand over them glasses and 
we'll mix a little suthin’ hot and then we'll wasb the 
dishes and go to bed.”’ 

The artist looked up with a start. ‘I must be get- 
ting back.’’ He glanced at the dark window with its 
whirling sleet. 

““You won’t get back anywheres to-night,’’ said Uncle 
William. ‘‘You couldn’t hear yourself think out there 
—let alone findin’ the path. I’ll jest shake upa bed 
for ye here on the lounge. It’s a tust-rate bed. I’ve 
slept on it myself, time and again—and then in the 
morning you'll be on hand to go to work—save a trip 
for ye. Hand me that biggest glass and a teaspoon—I 
want that biggest there—second one—and a teaspoon. 
We'll have things fixed up fust-rate here." 

Far into the night the artist watched the ruddy room. 
Gleams from the fire darted up the wall and ran quiver- 
ing along the red. Outside the wind struck the house 
and beat upon it and went back, hoarse and slow. 

Down the beach the surf boomed in long rolls, hold- 
ing its steady beat through the uproar. When the 
wind lulled fora moment the house creaked mysteri- 
ously, whispering, and when the gale returned a sound 
of flying missiles came with it. Now and then some- 





thing struck the roof and thudded to the ground wit 
heavier crash. 

About three o’clock Uncle Willian 
thrust through the crack of the door 
sleep all right now, 
but seven bricks left in the chimney anyt 
last one’s jest come down. 


s round face was 
You can go t 
there want 
and the 
I counted ‘em fallin’.’’ 


* he said soothing! 


IV 


HE artist stood on the beach, his hands 
in his pockets. Near by, seated on a bit 
of driftwood, a man was cleaning fish. 
For a few minutes the artist watched the 
swift motion of the knife, flashing mo 
notonously. Then he glanced at the 
harbor and at the two sailboats bo! 

bing and pulling their ropes. He was 
tired with the long strain of work 

The summer was almost done. For 
weeks — since the night of the big 
storm—he had worked incessantly. A 
new light had come over things—*‘ the 
: light that never was on sea or land,”’ 
he called it, and he had worked feverishly. He saw 
the water and the rugged land as Uncle William saw 
them. , Through his eyes he painted them. They took 
on color and bigness—simplicity. ‘‘They will call it 
my third style,’’ said the artist smiling, as he worked. 
“They ought to call it the ‘Uncle William style.’ I 
didn’t do it—I shall never do it again,’’ and he worked 
fast. 

But now the sketches were done. They were safely 
packed and corded. To-morrow he was going. To- 
day he would rest himself and do the things 
he would like to remember. 

He looked again at the man cleaning 
fish. ‘Pretty steady work,’’ he said, nod- 
ding toward the red pile. 

The man looked up witha grunt. ‘‘ Every- 
thing’s steady—that pays,’’ he said indif- 





ferently. 

The artist's eyebrows lifted a little. 
“So?” 

“Yep.’’ The man tossed aside another 


fish. ‘‘Ye can’t earn money stan’in’ with 
your hands in your pockets.”’ 

“I guess that’s so,”’ said the artist 
cheerfully. He did not remove the hands. 
The fingers found a few pennies in the 
depths and jingled them merrily. 

“‘There’s Willum,’’ said the man aggres- 
sively, sweeping his red knife toward the 
cliff. ‘‘He’s poor—poor as poverty—and 
he al’ays will be.’ 

‘“‘What do you think is the reason?’’ 
asked the artist. The tone held respectful 
interest. 

The man looked at him more tolerantly. 
‘*Too fond of settin’.”’ 

The artist nodded. ‘I’m afraid he is." 

“‘An’ then he’s al'ays a-givin’—a little 
here and a little there. Why, what Wil- 
liam Benslow’s give away would ’a’ made 
a rich man of him.” 

**Yes?”’ 

‘**Yep—I don’t suppose I know half he’s 

give. But it’sa heap, Lord knows! And 

then he’s foolish—plum foolish.’’ He rested his arms 

on his legs, leaning forward. ‘‘How much d’you s’ pose 

he give me for that land—from here to my house!”’ 
He pointed up the coast 

The artist turned and squinted toward it with half 
closed lids. It glowed—a riot of color, green and red, 
cool against the mounting sky—‘‘I haven’t the least 
idea,’’ he said siowly. 

‘*Well, you won’t believe it when I tell you—no- 
body’d believe it— He paid me five hundred dollars 
for it—five hundred. It 4fh’t wuth fifty—”’ 

The artist smiled at him genially. ‘‘Well—he’s sat- 
isfied.’’ 

‘But it ain’t right,’’ said the man gloomily. 
returned to his fish. ‘“‘It ain’t right. 
have Willum such a fool.”’ 

‘“*I think I'll go for a sail,’’ said the artist. 

The other glanced at the horizon. ‘‘It’s going to 
storm,”’ he’said indifferently. 

“T’ll keep an eye out.” 

“Ye better not go.”’ 

‘““Think not?’ He looked again at the harbor. ‘‘It’s 
my last chance for a sail—I'll watch out.”’ 

“All right. "Tain’t my bi&iness,”’ saidthe man. He 
went on slitting fish. 


He had 
I can’t bear to 


The harbor held a still light—ominously gray, with 
a tinge of yellow in its depths. Uncle William hurried 
down the face of the cliff, a telescope in his hand. Now 
and then he paused on the zigzag path and swept the 
bay with it. The gray stillness deepened. 

On the beach below the man paused in his work to 
look up. As Uncle William approached he grunted 
stiffly. ‘‘She’s off the island,’’ he said. He jerked a 
fishy thumb toward the water. 

Uncle William’s telescope fixed the boat and held it 
His throat hummed, holding a kind of conversation 
with itself. 

The man had returned to his fish, slitting in rough 
haste and tossing to one side. ‘Fool to go out—I told 
him it was coming.”’ 

The telescope descended. 
him mildly. ‘I o't to’a’ kept an eye on him,” he said 
humbly. ‘I didn’t jest sense he was going. ‘I guess 
mebbe he did mention it. But I was mixing a batch of 
biscuit and kind o’ thinking to myself When | 
looked up he wa'n’t there.’’ He slid the telescope to- 
gether and slipped it into his pocket. ‘‘I’li hev to go 
after him,”’ he said. 

The other looked up quickly. 


Uncle William regarded 


‘“How'll you go? 
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Uncle William nodded toward the boat that dipped 

securely at or. ‘I'll take Jer,”’ he said. 
lhe m i rtly. ‘“‘The Andrew Hal/eran? 
I guess ) t his knife with a decisive snap 
i n’t trust her—not in such a storm 
g be.”’ He waved his arm toward 
grayness was shifting rapidly. It 
vift green touches, heavy and clear—a 
nous dread. In its sallow light the 
out tragically. ‘‘I won’t resk her,”’ 
y to, Andrew.’’ Uncle William bent to the 





bow of the dory that was beached near by. ‘‘Jumpin,”’ 
he said 

The man drew back a step. The hand with the 
clasped knife fell to his side. ‘‘Don't you make me 
go, Willum,’’ he said pacifically. ‘‘You can take the 
boat and welcome, but don’t make me, it’s too much 
resk!"’ 

**It’s al’ays a resk to do your duty,” 
liam. “Jumpin. Ican’t stand talking.” 
impatience grazed the words. 

The man stepped in and seized the oars. 
get her off,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’m not going.”’ 

In the green light of the harbor a smile played over 
Uncle William's face grotesquely. He gave a shove to 
the boat and sprang in. “I guess you'll go, Andrew,”’ 
he said; ‘“‘you wouldn’t want a man drowned right at 
your dooryard.” 

*“*You can’t live in it,’’ said Andrew. He lifted his 
face to the light. Far to the east a boat crawled 
against it. ‘‘It’ll strixe in five minutes,’’ he said. - 

‘Like enough,’’ said Uncle William, ‘‘like enough— 
easy there!"’ He seized the stern of the Andrew Hal- 
foran and sprang on board. They worked in swift 
silence, hoisting the anchor, letting out the sail—a sin- 
gle reef—making it fast. ‘‘All she’ll stan’,’’ said Uncle 
William. He turned to the helm. 

Andrew, seated on the tiller bench, glared at 
him defiantly. ‘“‘If she’s going out, I take her,’’ he 


said Uncle Wil- 
An edge of 


“I'll help 








said 

“You get right over there and tend the sheet, Andy,”’ 
said Uncle William. 

In silence the other obeyed. He undid the rope, let- 
ting it out with cautious hand. The low sail caught 
the breeze and stiffened to it. The boat came round 
to the wind, dipping lightly. She moved through the 
murky light as if drawn by unseen hands. 

The light thickened and grew black—clouded and 
dense and swift. Then with a wrench heaven parted 
about them. The water descended in sheets, gray- 
black planes that shut them in—blinded them, crushed 
them. Andrew, crouching to the blows, drew in the 
sheet, closer, closer—hugging the wind with tense 
grasp. About them the water flattened like a plate be- 
neath the flood. When the rain shifted a second they 
saw it, a gray-white floor, stretching as far as the eye 
could reach. Uncle William bent to it, scanning the 
east. ‘“‘Hold her tight! Andy,” he yelled. His 
leg was braced against the tiller and his back 
strained to it. His hat was gone. The tufts 
of hair lashed flat to the big skull were mere 
lines. ‘‘Hold her tight! make fast!’ he yelled 
again. 

Through the dark they drove, stunned and 
grim. The minutes lengthened to ages and beat 
them eternally in torment. Water and clouds 
were all about them—underneath them and over. 
The boat, towering on each wave, dropped from 
its crest like a ball. Andrew, on her bottom, 
crawling, beseeching, groping, blubbered piti 
fully. Then in a breath the storm was gone. 
With a sucking sound it had swept beyond them, 
its black skirts hurtling behind it as it ran, kick- 
ing a wake of foam. 

Andrew from beneath the bench lifted his 
sopped head like a turtle, breathless. Uncle 
William, bent far to the right, gazed to the east. 
Slowly his face lightened. He drew his big hand 
down its length, mopping off the wet. ‘There 
she is!’’ he said in a deep voice; ‘‘let her out, 
Andy.” 

With stiff fingers Andrew reached to the 
sail, untying a second reef and loosing it to 
the wind 

The water stil! tossed in tumbling waves, and 
the fitful rain blew past. But the force of the 
storm was gone. Away to the north it towered, 
monstrous and black. 

With his eyes strained to the east, Uncle Wil- 
liam held the tiller. ‘*We'll make it, Andy,’’ he 
said quietly. ‘‘We’ll make it yet if the /ennze 





holds out.’’ Suddenly he stood upright, his hand 
on the tiller, his eves glued fast. 

Luff he: he cried. ‘‘She’s gone—luff her, 
I tell you!’ He sprang back, jamming the 
tiller from him. ‘‘Let her out, Andy, every 
inch! 


The canvas flew wide tothe wind. The great 
boat responded toit§ touch. She rose like a bird 
and dipped, in sweeping, sidewise flight, to the 
race 

Across the water something bobbed — black, 


uncertain— 


Look sharp, Andy,’’ said Uncle William. 
Andrew peered with blinking eyes across the 
waste. The spirit of the chase wason him. His 


indifference had washed from him like a husk in that 
His eyes leaped to the mass and 
he said solemnly, ‘‘he’s held 


centre of terror 
glowed on it. Yep,”’ 
on—ne § there Ps 
“Keep your eye on her, Andy. Don't lose her.’ 
Uncle Williar 1s arms strained to the wind , forcing the 
great bird in h sr course. Nearer she came and nearer, 
circling with white wings that opened and closed si- 
lently, softly. Close t the bobbing boat she grazed, 
hung poised a mome’., and swept away with swift 
stroke. 
The artist had swur g through the air at the end of a 
huge arm. As he lcoked up tromPthe bottom of the 
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boat where he lay, the old man’s head, round and 
smooth, like a bowlder, stood out against the black 
above him. It grew and expanded and filled the 
horizon—thick and nebulous and dizzy. 

‘Roll him over, Andy,’’ said Uncle William, ‘‘roll 
him over. He’s shipped too much."’ 


V 


NCLE WILLIAM sat on the beach 
mending his nets. He drew the twine 
deftly in and out, squinting now and 
then across the harbor at a line of 
smoke that dwindled into the sky. 
Each time he looked it was fainter on 
the horizon. He whistled a little as 
he bent to his work. Over the rocks 
Andrew appeared, bearing on his back 
a huge bundle of nets. He threw it on 
the sand with a grunt. Straightening 
himself, he glanced at the line of 
smoke. ‘‘He'’s gone,’’ he said, jerk-\ 
ing his thumb toward it. 

‘*He’s gone,”’ assented Uncle William cheerfully. 

Andrew kicked the bundle of nets apart and drew an 
end toward him, spreading it along the beach. ‘‘He’s 
left you poorer’n he found you,’’ he said. His tough 
fingers worked swiftly among the nets, untying knots 
and straightening meshes. 

‘‘] dunno ‘bout that,’’ said Uncle William. His eyes 
followed the whiff of smoke kindly. 

““You kep’ him a good deal, off and on. He must 
’a’ e’t considerable,’’ said Andrew. ‘‘And now he’s up 
and lost your boat for you.'’ He glanced complacently 
at the Andrew Hallor an swinging at anchor. ‘You'll 
never see Aey again,’’ he said. He gave a final toss to 
the net. 

‘“‘Mebbe not,”’ said Uncle William, ‘‘mebbe not.’’ 
His eyes were on the horizon, where the gray-blue haze 
lingered lightly. The blue sky dipped to meet it. It 
melted in sunlight. Uncle William's eyes returned to 
his nets. 

‘‘How you going to get along ‘bout a boat?’’ asked 
Andrew carelessly. 

Uncle William paused. He looked up to the clear 
sky. ‘I shouldn’t need her much more this fall any- 
way,’ he said, ‘‘an’ come spring, I'll get another. I've 
been needing a new boat a good while.”’ 

Andrew grunted. He glanced a little jealously at the 
Andrew Halloran. ‘‘Got the money?’ he asked. 

“Well, not go¢ it, so to speak,’’ said Uncle William, 
‘‘but I reckon I shall have it when the time comes.”’ 

Andrew’s face lightened a little. ‘‘What you countin’ 
on?”’ he said. 

Uncle William considered. ‘There's the fish —Gun- 
nion hain’t settled with me yet for my fish.” 

Andrew nodded. ‘‘Seventy-five dollars.”’ 





‘‘And now he’s up and lost your boat for you’’ 


‘And I’ve gpt quite a count of lobsters up to the 
boardin’-house—"’ 7 

Andrew’s small eyes squinted knowingly. ‘‘Out o’ 
season?”’ 

Uncle William returned the look benignly. ‘*We 
didn’t date the ’count—just lumped ’em, so much a 
catch—saves trouble.”’ 

Andrew chuckled. ‘I’ve saved trouble that way mv- 
self.” He made a rough calculation— ‘‘It won't make 
a hunderd, all told. How you goin’ to get the rest?’’ 

‘‘Mebbe I shall borrow it—’’ said Uncle William. 
He looked serenely at the sky. ‘‘Like enough, 4e’// 
send a little suthin’,’’ he added. 





‘*Like enough!’’ said Andrew. 

‘‘He mentioned it,’’ said Uncle William. 

‘*He’s gone,”’ said Andrew. He gave a light p-f-f 
with his lips and screwed up his eyes, seeming to watch 
a bubble sail away. 

Uncle William smiled. ‘‘You don’t have faith, 
Andy,”’ he said reproachfully, ‘‘Folks do do things a 
good many times—things that they say they will. You 
o't to have faith.’’ 

Andrew snuffed. ‘‘WhenI pin my faith toa thing, 
Willum, I like to hey suthin’ to stick the pin into,’’ he 
said scornfully. 

They worked in silence. Seagulls dipped about 
them. Off shore the sea-lions bobbed their thick, flabby, 
black heads inquiringly in the water and climbed 
clumsily over the kelp-covered rocks. 

Andrew’s eye rested impassively on their gambols. 

‘‘Wuthless critters,” he said. 

Uncle William’s face softened as he watched them. 
“I kind o’ like to see 'em, Andy—up and down and 
bobbin’ and sloppin’ and scramblin'—you never know 
where they'll come up next.” 

‘‘Don't need to,’’ grumbled Andy. ‘‘Can’t eat the 
blamed things—nor wear ‘em. I tell you, Willum”’— 
he turned a gloomy eye on his companion—‘‘I tell you, 
you set too much store by wuthless things!’’ 

‘‘Mebbe I do,"’ said Uncle William humbly. 

“This one, now—this painter fellow—’’ Andrew gave 
a wave of his hand that condensed scorn. ‘‘What’d you 
get out o’ him, a-gabblin’ and sailin’ all summer?”’ 

“TI dunno, Andy, as I could just put into words,” 
said William thoughtfully, ‘‘what I dd get out o’ him.”’ 

“Ump! I guess you couldn’t—nor anybody else. 
When he sends you anything for that boat o’ yourn, 
you just let me know it, will you?” 

“Why, yes, Andy, I'll let you know if you want me 
to. I'll be real pleased to let you know,” said Uncle 
William. 


Vi 


NCLE WILLIAM carried the letter up 
the zigzag rocks in his big fingers. 
A touch of spring was in the air, but 
the Andrew Halloran still rocked 

alone at the foot of the cliff. Uncle Wil- 

liam turned back once to look at her. 

Then he pursued his way up the rough 

path. 

He lighted the swinging lantern and 
sat down by it, tearing open the envelope 
with cautious fingers. A strip of bluish 
paper with uneven edge fluttered from it and fell to 
the floor. Uncle William bent over and picked it up. 
He looked at it, a little askance, and laid it on the 
table. He spread the letter before him, resting his 
elbows on the table and bending above it laboriously. 
As he read, a pleased smile came and went in the big 
face. ‘‘Now, that’s good—ain’t it!— Married— 
I want to know— Well—well!— Pshaw, you 
needn't ‘a’ done that! Why!’’ He picked up 
the bluish slip and looked at it. He laid it down 
and returned to the letter. ‘‘What! what!” He 
pushed the spectacles up on his head and sat 
back, surveying the red room. He shook his 
head slowly. ‘‘No, no, I couldn’t do that!’ 

He returned the letter and the blue slip to the 
envelope and stowed it away in his pocket. He 
surveyed the room again, shaking his head. ‘‘I 
couldn’t do that nohow,”’ he said slowly. “But I 
must go show itto Andy. He'll be real pleased.”’ 

He rose and began to set the table, bringing 
out smoked herring and bread and tea and fox- 
berries with lavish hand. He sat down with a 
look of satisfaction. Juno, from the red lounge, 
came across, jumping into the chair beside him. 
She rubbed expectantly against him. He fed her 
bits of the herring with impartial hand. He 
looked about the room with cheerful gaze, shak- 
ing his head. 

“It’s a heap of money,’’ he said, chewing 
slowly, ‘‘but I don’t seem to need it—don’t need 
it enough for that.”’ 

He finished his supper and washed the dishes 
and put them away. Then he combed his tufts 
of hair and tied his neckerchief anew. 

He found Andrew outside his house feeding 
the hens. They stood in silence watching the 
scramble for bits. ‘‘Shoo!’’ said Andrew, mak- 
ing a dash for a big Cochin China. ‘‘She eats a 
lot more’n her share,’’ he grumbled, shaking 
out the dish. ‘‘Comin’ in?”’ 

“I’ve got a little suthin’ to show you,’’ said 
William. 

“‘Come out behind the barn,”’ said Andrew. 

Seated on a well-worn bench, with a glimpse 
of the bay in the distance, William drew out 
the envelope. ‘‘I’ve had a letter from him — 
from Mr. Woodworth.” 

‘The painter chap?” 

‘Uh-huh.”’ Uncle William. fumbled for his 
glasses. - 

‘*What’s he say?” 

Uncle William drew the letter from its enve- 
lope. The blue slip fluttered again in its wake 
and fell to the ground. Andrew stooped and 
picked it up. He held itin both hands, scruti- 
nizing it. His eyes grew round. ‘‘’D he send you 
that?’ Uncle William glanced at it carelessly. ‘‘That’s 
part of it.”’ 

Andrew laid it sacredly on his knee, gazing at it. 
‘Part of it!’ he said feebly. 

“‘That’s for the boat,’’ said Uncle William; ** I told 
you I'd let you know soon ’s it come. That’s what I 
come over for.” He gazed at Andrew with a benign 
smile. Andrew grinned sheepishly. 

Uncle William shook his head. ‘Didn’t I tell you, 
Andy, that you o’t to have faith?”’ 

‘‘He was poor as poverty,’’ muttered Andrew; ‘the 
told me so.”’ (Continued on page 22.) 
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THE YALE-PRINCETON GAME AT NEW HAVEN, NOVEMBER 18, IN WHICH YALE WON BY 23 TO 4 
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The Harvard team entering the Stadium 
THE YALE-HARVARD GAME AT CAMBRIDGE, NOVEMBER 25, IN 


Yale loses the ball on Harvard’s ten-yard line 


WHICH THE NEW HAVEN TEAM WAS VICTORIOUS, 6 TO 0 


LRE Pill iiee tar: GOT SAE. 


The series of articles on ‘‘Buying Football Victories,”’ 


By DAVID STARR 


OLLOWING the interesting discussion that has 

appeared in these pages on commercialized ath- 

letics, I am asked to say a word about intercolle- 

giate football from the point of view of a college 
president, one who in his day and generation has been 
an athlete, and who still has faith in the value of all 
forms of collegiate and most forms of intercollegiate 
athletics. 

First, as to the good side of football. As Professor 
Hiram Corson once observed, “It is not a ladylike 
game.”’ It is a rough, virile, unsparing man-making 
contest, with a distinct lesson in courage, patience, self- 
control, and co-operation. When played by gentlemen 
it tends to strengthen the instincts of a gentleman. 
When it falls among muckers, no doubt it shows all the 
features of muckerism. Such fate is not peculiar to 
football. It overtakes literature, for example, the 
drama, and even religion. Those who have played 
straight football, in honest teams with honest oppo- 
nents, all testify to its value in teaching the many vir- 
tues implied in successful team work. 

While men are sometimes killed at football, and 
sometimes maimed for life, such things do not often 
happen outside of the raw beginnings of the untrained 
secondary schools. For these schools, as matters are, 
football is not well adapted. What is called the bru- 
tality of football is greatly exaggerated in current 
newspaper criticisms. The number of serious accidents 
is scarcely greater proportionally than is caused by 
horseback riding, rowing, yachting, swimming, hunt- 
ing, and other forms of manly exercise, from which 
danger can not be wholly excluded. Brutality is by no 
means inherent in football. For that matter, rough 
play wins no games. Yet we must confess that bru- 
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tality is sometimes present—brutality criminal and 
beastly. This indicates the presence of the mucker, a 
type of man the very opposite of that which it is the 
business of the university to discover and develop. 
The word ‘‘mucker’’ was invented at Harvard, and is 
usually used to indicate the kind of man a normal col- 
lege man ought to despise. 

There has been much discussion of the possibility of 
improving the game of football by making it more in- 
teresting, by making it less dangerous, and by exclud- 
ing the possibility of muckerism. As to the first 
and second of these matters the writer has no final 
opinion. The distinguished athlete-professors, in whose 
hands the forming of the game still lies, seem to be far 
from any agreement among themselves. 

Beyond a doubt, the elimination of mass plays and 
the encouragement of end runs, punting, and rushing 
through a scattered field would make the game more 
interesting to spectators. The same. interest would 
also be heightened by a distinctive color of dress on the 
two sides, with a big letter on the back of each man to 
distinguish guard, tackle, quarter-back, and the rest of 
the armament, one from another. 

It is very doubtful whether a more open game would 
be less dangerous. Most serious accidents occur in the 
tackling of a swift runner in the midst of his inter- 
ference—the very play which is most interesting to the 
spectators. 

As matters are, the game is too beefy. There is too 
great a reward placed on mere muscular force and too 
much stress on the ability to hammer a weak place in 
the line, until at last the weak man gives way. To ram 
at a player until he is insensible puts a premium ona 
surplus of brawn and a minimum of brains. 


The remedies for actual brutality or ‘dirty football’’ 
are mainly two: The direct penalty, and the elimination 
through scholarship and other academic tests of the 
dirty men who make games ‘“‘dirty."’ The direct 
remedy is in the hands of the umpire. This remedy is 
never sure, for the umpire does not see everything and 
sometimes does not try todoso. There are umpires 
who will think twice before ruling out a member of a 
powerful team, on whose good-will future chances for 
umpiring may depend. Moreover, the penalty is not 
severe enough. Dirty play in football stands in the 
same category as cheating at cards. It shows the 
offender to be a cad, a mucker, a thief, who has no 
rights in the presence of gentlemen. To be convicted 
of dirty foot-all should bar the person in question from 
all future intercollegiate games. ‘That the innocent 
might not suffer from the umpire’s bad judgment on 
the moment, there should b 
final appeal. 

In an admirable article, recently pudlished in ‘*The 
Outlook,’’ Dr. J. William White of the University of 
Pennsylvania said P 
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ED. PINAUD’S Perfume, the exqui- 
site, the fashionabie 

ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair 
Tonic, the most famous toilet prepara- 


tion in the world—makes the hair 
ul, more lustrous, cleanses 
| the scalp of dandruff. Used and en- 
| ld over by people of 
| good breeding and refinement. 

ED. PINAUD’S Elixir Dentifrice, the 
most perfect preparation for whitening 
and preserving the teeth. 

FREE ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair 
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PINAUD’S exquisite perfume for five times, 
and the famous ELIXIR DENTIFRICE for 
five times. Send 10c. to pay postage and 
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A hundred years ago a man could travel 
only so fast as a horse could take him 
over the bad roads of his time. 


Now he can travel from continent to 
continent between two Sundays. 


Greater strides than this have been made 
in clothes-making—and in less time. 


The primitive clothes-making methods 
of ten years ago afforded no oppor- 
tunity for good dressers to wear clothes 
made for them at a reasonable price, 
say $25 to $35, for a suit or overcoat. 
We are after men who really care what 
they wear. 


They know that a ‘‘ready-to-slip-into’’ 
suit or overcoat might fit in the breast, 
waistand height and still look ridiculous. 


Write us for the name of our represen- 
tative in your locality. 


Ed.V. Price & Co. “raiien’ Chicago 
Copy of “Evening Dress,"’ an authority 


on what to wear upon formal occasions, 
mailed free upon application. 
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Cavalry Sabres used by U. S. Troops 
during the Civil War. Minch 
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Even after a year's service, it 

is not unusual for a Cadillac 
motor, when given the proper 
care, to develop 20 per cent. 
more power than originally 
rated. Ample reserve energy 
enables the Cadillac to go 
any where. 

Booklet L and name ofnearest dealer sent upon 

eque 
Renabout, $750; Mode! (, with detachable tonneau, 


#550; Light Touring (ar, $950; Four-(ylinder Car, 
82,500; f. o, b., Detroit. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M 
Light Touring Car, 
$950 
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Farm Breakfast 


From a famous New Yorker:—“‘My 
wife and I have enjoyed the most 
delightful breakfast of our lives 
this morning. It was composed of 
Jones Dairy Farm little sausages 
with sliced bacon, and was in- 
toxicating."’ (Name of writer +1 
above, and similar letters from { 
many other well-known people, 4 
will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to us.) 


Jones faz Sausage 


is the real old-fashioned kind, made 
yf the choicest parts of little pigs 
raised especially for Jones Sausage 
Prepared with the utmost care and 
cleanliness, according to an old fam- 

ily recipe, they are truly a luxury in ; 
these days of adulterations. We even 
grind the spices to insure purity. 




















Where we have no agent 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 
Express Charges Prepaid 
We ship our sausage anywhere, ex- 
press paid and give you your money 
back if not satisfied. Send for free 

booklet and price list to-day. 


Jones Dairy Farm, Box 612, Port Atkinson, Wis. 
Pure Country Food Products 
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FUTURE OF FOOTBALL 


(Continued from page 19) 


THE 











But the proper antidote for muckerism must rest with the university and its 


relation to its own athletic sports. 


In arecent report the president of Yale University has stated in striking 
phrase that the great function of the university is the fixing of standards. By 
the standards which the university sets, all its activities of whatever sort will 
in the long run be affected and determined. An institution may be caught un- 
awares by an outbreak of parasitic vulgarity. But the prevalence and persist- 
ence of muckerism, in athletic sports or elsewhere, indicates a mucker college. 
And in every such case the final responsibility rests with the indifference or the 
vulgarity of the college faculty, with the lowness of its standards or its failure 
to fix them at all. 

It is a recognized fact that many members of our most successful football 
teams, in fact most of the men chosen by our experts for an ‘‘All-American’”’ 
line-up, are professional or semi-professional athletes. That is, they are in the 
college not tor education, but for what they can make out of the game—taking 
their pay in cash or notoriety, or both. Through the ingenuity of non-academic 
professional coaches, {‘rank outsiders,’’ so far as university standards are con- 
cerned, through the patriotism of alumni and interested citizens (largely gam- 
blers, saloon-keepers and promoters) a good many ‘‘inducements”’ can be offered 
to the husky boys of the high schools, and even to the still huskier fellows of 
no school at all. If the professor in the college assumes an attitude of indiffer- 
ence in these matters, the ‘‘bleacher’’ set has its way; the more scrupulous of 
the student body are swept aside, although usually in the majority, and the 
team is fixed for victory. 


The Scholarship Test Will Abolish the Athletic Tramp 


An amateur is one who does a certain thing because he likes it, his profession 
or avocation lying in some other direction. Amateur sports are the play of 
men who do not depend on sport for a living. A ‘“‘professional’’ is one who 
derives his financial support wholly or in part trom the activity in question. In 
any line of activity a professional will naturally excel an amateur. A college 
exists to develop professional excellence in intellectual lines. A coilege man is 
rarely intending to become a professional athlete. The professional life of an 
athlete is short and precarious, and a college man can do better. College sports 
are therefore the by-play of scholars and of men in training for creative action. 
Because they are the by-play of men chosen for higher things, they have their 
chief interest to the public. A baseball match of college seniors counts for far 
more than a game among street gamins; though the latter may put up the 
better game. The college men represent standards in life. They are men with 
a future, and this trait is, or ought to be, shown in their games as well as in 
their themes of investigation. Moreover, the intercollegiate games involve a 
comparison of ideals in institutions, each with its group ef loyal partisans. 
The charm of football lies in its clash of clans. But in the fact that each clan 
dearly loves victory, the parasite of muckerism finds its place. In the joy of 
victory his performance passes with the rest as part of college loyalty. He 
may win because he is a professional, not an amateur; but the game has its 
interest and importance to college folks solely from its amateur character. 

The evil is not in professionalism itself. There is no crime in being a paid 
athlete; it lies in the trickery by which professionals masquerade as amateurs, 
and by which vulgar cads and their vulgar ways are made objects of worship 
to college students, and of tender consideration by college faculties. 

The real remedy is this: It is the duty of the college to stand for intellectual 
work and intellectual excellence; for the manners and instincts we attribute to 
the gentleman. If the college has parasites from which it can not free itself, 
if it maintains snap courses and departments unworthy of its best ideals, let it 
debar the students of these departments from the football teams. It may bea 
useful charity to maintain a night law school, open to all comers. It is wrong 
to admit this class of students to university privileges, and especially in athletics. 
To do so opens the doors to all abuses. Furthermore, the actual standards of 
the college should exist in fact as well as in name. The man who is gaining 
nothing intellectually and morally should be “taken to the edge of the campus 
and dropped off’’ just as soon as that fact appears. The professor who neglects 
his duty to escape the execrations of the bleachers is an accessory in fact in 
whatever the bleachers may demand. Nine-tenths of the athletic parasites 
remain through neglect on the part of individual professors or of scholarship 
committees to do their own duty in the matter of upholding standards. As 
the work test disposes of the ordinary tramp, so does the athletic tramp vanish 
before the test of scholarship. 


The Faculty Attitude Should be Constructive, not Negative 


Yet with all vigilance and all courage, college authorities are sometimes 
imposed upon. To this end, the rule that a student going from one col- 
lege to another shall not play football for the first year is a good one. The 
rule that he shall not play till entrance deficiencies are made up is also 
good. The rule that unbroken attendance on classes and attention to work 
is the first of training rules is still better. It is essential to honest football 
that the player should receive no favors in class-room markings. To this end, 
the number of games should be limited. Half a dozen games each season, 
on Saturdays, not more than half of these away from home grounds, repre- 
sents the most that a fair student can do and retain his standing in scholar- 
ship. A schedule much more strenuous than this is prima facte evidence 
of academic laxity, which means professionalism. The four-year limit to the 
career of an academic is also a wholesome reminder that football is not the 
chief end of life. 

Above all, it must be insisted that the’ final responsibility for university 
standards, for standards of behavior and standards of honesty, as well as 
standards of scholarship, must in America rest with the university faculty. To 
deny this responsibility zs not to escape from it. The student body is our own 
creation. The athletes are representative students. In view of this responsi- 
bility our attitude in matters of athletics should be constructive, not negative. 
It serves little to pile up restrictive legislation, to be ignored in proportion to 
its severity or its complexity. It counts little to ‘‘flunk out’’ an occasional 
illiterate ‘football hero.”’ To reject a man now and then because he got a 
dollar in his boyhood for a baseball game helps make a liar of the next man. 
Be sure that he is a professional in spirit before you bar him out. 


Be Collegiate or Frankly Professional 


One alternative remains, Let the football team become frankly professional* 
Cast off all deception. Get the best professional coach. Pay him well and let 
him have the best men the town and the alumni will pay for. Throw off all 
restrictions as to previous experience and duration of engagement. Let the 
only regulations be the rules of the game itself. Let the paid team struggle 
with its rivals on the gridiron in perfectly honest warfare, each known for what 
it is, and with no masquerade of amateurism or of academic ideals. Let the 
rooters root and the faculty cheer if they care todo so. There is no harm in 
this. It is nothing more or less than takes place in baseball every day, except 
the ‘‘giants’’ and the ‘‘bean-eaters’’ struggle under the banner of individual 
cities, not of universities. That does not matter. The evil in current football 
rests not in the hired coaches and hired men, but in academic lying and in the 
falsification of our own standards as associations of scholars and of men of 
honor. No real interest would suffer, because nobody would need act a lie. 
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Thousand 
Little Gifts 


are a thousand times better than one big gift, because 
they make a thousand happy instead of one, and show 
the big heart with room enough for all. Give little 
gifts to everyone this Christmas-tide. : 


What beiter little gift can kind thought conjure than 


NABISCO wars 


those incomparable Confections with the freshness of 


an unpicked rose, the subtle sweetness of the wild 


bees’ honey, that gently feast us with their charm and 
linger in the memory when prosaic things have passed. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS now come to 


us in ten cent tins, adorned for Christmas Giving with 
a pretty holly band. A kindly gift indeed, for young 
and old. Mail them—send them everywhere with 
your good wishes. 
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Men’s Holeproof Sox 


Black, 





ted (medium weight). 
ontaining 6 pairs for 
< (medium and light 

in boxes containing 6 
$1 


oleprooP 
Aosiery# 
Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 


Fast color: Black, Black legs 
with white feet, and Tan. Me 
dium weight Egyptian Cotton 
Sizes 8 to 11 Sold only in 

= boxes containing 6 

pairs for $2.00. 

‘ce All shipping charges 
v4 = prepaid. One size only 
to a box. State size 


desired when ordering. 





Holeproof Hosiery— packed in 
neat, attractive boxes—make 
an admirable Christmas Gift. 











Send for Interesting Booklet 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Dress Better 
and Save Money 


It will pay you in dollars and cents to wear better 
clothes. Every man or woman you come in contact 
with, either in business or portalie, will think more 
of you and of your ability. Good clothes will help 
you make the year the most successful you have 
ever known. We will dress you better, and in better 
style and more economically in one of our 


Made-to-Order 


Suits 
For Only $10.00 


We know how to build 
Suits and Overcoats that will 
give you a dressy, broad- 
shouldered, prosperous ap- 
pearance, and that will be a 
comfort to wear. The Suits 
and Overcoats we cut, trim 
and make strictly to order for 
$10.00, $12.50, $15.00, $18.00 
and $20.00 are more stylish, 
better tailored, and give more 
genuine satisfaction than any 
suit you can have made in the 
smaller cities at any price. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


We tailor thousands of suits 
for bankers, merchants, lawyers, 
doctors and men in every walk 
of life, who recogaize us as ex- 
perts in the tailoring art. We 

uarantee to dress you stylish- 
y, fit you perfectly, and save 
you 4% to % the price on your 
new Suit or Overcoat, or refund 
every cent of your money. 

Write today for our full line of nobby Suitings and 
Overcoat Samples, and our New Style Book show- 
ing the latest New York and Chicago models, all 
sent free. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., 202 Moses Bldg., Chicago 


References: By permission we refer you to Milwaukee 
Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000.00. 
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Rapid Mechanical Calculation 


The New Model Comptometer solves any business 
or scientific calculation instantly and noiselessly. 
It has a light, uniform key touch, and adds instantly 
at one stroke as many keys in separate columns as 
the hand can reach. 

Samples of Duplicate Orders in different lines of business: 


MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Chicago, Ill. . . 138 
U.S. Navy DEPARTMENT. 3 - a 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. M . 44 
“h N.Y. C. & Hupson River R R. Co., New York City . 82 
PRUDENTIAL Ins. Co., Newark,N.J. . ° ae. 
ema. Smmons Hpw. Co., St. Louis, Mo. . . . oe te fat 


J Jt will save its cost in a single year by the saving of tine it flevts 


Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co., 52-56 Illinois Street, Chicago 
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good business t) owe 
for a holiday gift. If you get 
cramped and the installment man 
comes to collect on a piece of jewelry 
you are wearing it isn’t so bad — though 
not pleasant—but if the purchase was a gift 
it is an uncomfortable predicament. 


I CAN SAVE YOU A GOOD ONE- 
THIRD OF INSTALLMENT PRICES 
ON A CASH PURCHASE H | 






This saving is actual, and is possible because | import gems and 
manufacture the mountings. I particularly desire to have my 
goods inspected and compared with diamonds from any other 
Louse, and wil! ship C. O. D. express prepaid, with this privi- 
refu © any unsatisfactory purchase reported 
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19 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
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COAT SHIRT 


is a reform in man’s dress. $1.50 and up in white 
or exclusive color-fast fabrics. At leading stores, 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


Largest makers of shirts and collars in the world. 
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Cold Feet 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 


DE FREEST & STOVER’S 


Slumber Slipper 


Will keep the 
ankles warm. Worn 
in bed and out. 






Made of a handsome 
fleece-lined knit 
fabric; tops beautt- 
fully embroidered 
with silk. 
Dainty colorings. —Postpaid 
Sunt sine of thas, 2 WO Pairs for 25c. 
Different sizes if desired. For men, women and children 


DE PREEST & STOVER 
22 Second Street Waterford, N. Y. 
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UNCLE WILLIAM 


(Continued from page 18) 








‘‘He’s had quite a run of luck,” said William, returning to the letter; ‘the 
says they’ve been hevin’ a kind of exhibition. He’s sold six of them things— 
six pictures.” 

“‘What’s six pictures!’’ said Andrew. His intent was scornful, but Uncle 
William had a literal mind. He consulted the letter again. ‘‘It’s eleven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars,’’ he said, reading the words slowly; ‘‘that’s quite a 
lot o’ money, ain’t it, Andy?”’ 

Incredulity rested on Andy’s face. 
his fingers. He pinched it tightly. 

“‘Uh-huh.”’ 

‘‘She wa’n’t wuth it,’’ with jealous conviction. 

“I was going to say it myself—if you'd give me time,’’ said Uncle William 
mildly. ‘She wa’n’t wuth more’n two hundred if she was that; but it'll take 
five hundred for a new one, such as I’m plannin’.”’ 

Andrew's eye, fixed on the blue slip, held a tinge of green in its depths. 

“So I’m going to take two hundred straight out and borrow the rest of 
him,’’ said William placidly. ‘‘He’ll let me hev it anyway I want, I reckon. 
He says suthin’ ‘bout payin’ me a commission on the pictures—’cause they 
was made out o’ my land, I suppose.’’ 

Andrew’s eye lifted” itself with a helpless look. It swept the horizon line 
—rock and moor and sea and cloud. ‘‘Willum’’—he leaned toward him, half 
whispering the words—‘‘what’d you suppose it is ’bout pictures that makes 
‘em cost so much?”’ 

“I dunno,”’ said William carelessly ; ‘‘can’t be the paint?’”’ 

“No.” 

‘‘Nor the canvas— Must be the way he does ’em.”’ 

He a starin’ and settin’,’’ grumbled Andrew. 

e sweat and fussed some,”’ said William reprovingly, ‘‘quite a considabul. 
I shouldn’t call it real easy work— But that ain’t all, Andy’’—he scanned the 
letter anew—‘‘there’s suthin’ cur’us about the way he sold ’em. A man’s 
bought ’em—a Frenchman—queer name—’’ He squinted at it. ‘‘He bought 
‘em partly ’cause he liked ’em and partly ‘cause he liked the place.”” He 
laid down the letter and beamed upon Andrew. 

Andrew swept a despairing glance at the horizon. ‘‘Mebbe he’d like to live 
here,”’ he sneered. 

“That’s just it, Andy. You've hit it,’’ said Uncle William excitedly. 
‘‘How keen you be, Andy! That's it—he wants to buy it.”’ 

“Huh!” said Andrew. The sound stuck in his throat and grumbled itself away. 

‘‘He’s a man that Sergia—that’s his wife now—Mr. Woodworth's wife—she 
knew him, the Frenchman, when she was a girl—up in Russia, and he seemed 
to know the place right off the minute he set eyes on the pictures; said he used 
to live somewheres round here when he was a little boy. I don’t remember no 
such name; do you, Andy?’’ 

He found the place in the letter and laid his big thumb on it. ‘There’s the 
name, right there." 

Andrew bent above it, squinting. ‘‘C-u-r-i-e,’’ he spelled slowly. 

William nodded. ‘‘That’s what I make out— There wa’n’t never any 
Curies round here, was there?’’ 

‘“‘Not’s I know on,” said Andrew. His little eyes gleamed suddenly. 
““What’ll you bet he ain’t fooling you!”’ he said eagerly. 

William returned the letter to his pocket with slow dignity and rose from 
the bench. ‘‘I don’t speak that way o’ my friends, Andy,’’ he said gently. ‘‘I’d 
a heap rather trust ’em and git fooled than not to trust and hev ’em all right.’’ 

‘‘Where’ll you live when you sell to him?’’ demanded Andrew. 

Uncle William looked at hima minute. ‘‘I wasn't thinkin’ o’ sellin’ it,”’ he said 
slowly. Andrew’s eyes drew together shrewdly: ‘‘Didn’t offer ’nough, I reckon." 

“He offered me ten thousand dollars,’’ said Uncle William, ‘‘but I wouldn't 
take it—nor twenty thousand, nor fifty.”’ 

Andrew’s voice failed him. It died away toa whisper. He found it again: 
‘*Don’t you be foolish, Willum. It's a fortin!—ten thousand dollars.”” He 
spoke almost pleadingly. Jealousy was swept away in grandeur. ‘‘It’s a for- 
tin, Willum,”’ he repeated. 


But his eye fell again on the check in 
“So he sent you five hunderd of it?’ 


A week later they met on the beach. ‘‘Heard anything more, Willum?” 
asked Andrew carelessly. 

‘*Well, I did havea fetter,” admitted Uncle William. 

‘*What’d he say?’’ 

‘He says the Frenchman’s willin’ to give me anything up to twenty thou- 
sand.’”’ 

Andrew’s eyes were saucers. They filled with the milk of human kindness. 
“Now, don’t you act contrary, Willum,”’ he wailed. ‘I know you're going to 
be holding off. I can see it in your eye. Don’t you do it.” 

Uncle William surveyed the sky. ‘‘I knew you’d want me to do it, Andy,” 
he said amiably, ‘and I'd like to do it for you. But somehow I can’t seem to 
see my way toit. I’m glad he likes the place. That’s in his favor. He seems 
a sensible sort of man. But he doesn’t want it so bad as I do—not from any- 
thing he’s said yet.”’ 

Andrew surveyed him scornfully. ‘You're a fool, Willum.” 

“I suppose I be,’’ said William with a sigh. It changed to a chuckle: 
“That’s a good deal of money, Andy—twenty thousand?” 

“You're a fool,”’ said Andrew shortly—‘‘al’ays was.”’ 


Vil 


TALL man stepped from the /ohfn L. Cann and walked slowly 
up the wharf. Whispers nudged each other and ran through 
the crowd on the wharf: “Who is he? What’s he want? 
Where’s he from?’ 

They sought the captain, who could only tell them that the 
man had come aboard at Hawksbury, ticketed from New York. 
The man pursued his way up the main street, a little group 
tagging respectfully in the rear. He walked slowly, looking 
from side to side and stopping now and then to survey some 
house or fish shop. A pair of eye-glasses swung from a long 
chain, and he lifted them, placing them on a high nose, 
whenever he stopped to look. An urchin from the group edged forward. 

“That's Samuel Gruchy’s,’’ he said boldly. 

The tall man peered down at him. ‘‘Thank you,” he said politely. 

The group behind waited, breathless. He was French. They could tell it 
from the shoulders and stoop, and the slightly lifted eyebrows and fine-pointed 
beard—Frenchmen often came to Arichat—but the voice and the English words 
had no trace of accent. With a little contraction of the eyebrows the glasses 
dropped from his nose. He swung the chain lightly in his fingers. ‘‘And—do 
you—ah—know—perhaps—where I could stay overnight?” e replaced the 
glasses, dipping for a quick look at the boy. 

‘Other boys pressed forward. The first pushed them back: ‘‘Go ‘long—this 
way, sir.” He scurried ahead with hard bare feet. The man followed him 
leisurely. The boy stopped at the foot of the steep bank. ‘‘That’s the place,’’ 
he said, ‘‘up there. They’ll keep you as long as you want to stay.”’ 

The man glanced carelessly at the house. ‘‘Ah—thank you—I will look in 
later. I have an errand up the shore.’’ He tossed a coin in the air and strolled 
on up the road, past the clemavel boathouses, along the stretch of shore road, 
throwing back his shoulders and breathing deep. 

Andrew from behind the barn watched him pass. He reported at the house: 


oF 


“‘Queer-lookin’ cuss just gone by—high-steppin’. 
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CORNISH 5.3: 
AND 
ORGANS 


Are the most 
satisfactory in- 
struments that 
you can buy at 
any price. They 
are magnificent 
examples of the 
absolute perfec- 
tion of the build- 
er’s skilland art. 
Combined with 
beautiful aud 
artistic cases, 
the productions 
of the leading 
designers, is the 
most exquisite 
tone quality 
that ever de- 
lighted your ear. 
Moreover Cor- 
nish Pianos and 
Organs are fa- 
mous for their 
durability. 
When you purchase a Cornish 
instrument, you buy for a life- 
time. Only the finest material 
that money can buy is used in 
Cornish instruments and only 
the most skilled workmen are 
employed. Cornish Pianos 
“~ Organs are sold to you 
direct from the factory. You 
save all the agents’ profit 
and pay at your own con- 
venience, 


Artistic Cases 
Newest Styles 
Pure, Sweet 
Tone Qualities 


OUR OFFER 


We will ship you any Cornish 
Piano or Organ you may select on 
30 Days’ i 


rm 
and guarantee safe delivery. If 


Cash Down. you are not fully satistied with 
Balance on the instrument after a month’s 

trial, return it at our expense. 
easy install oven if after year's use the 


ment plan. instrument is not satisfactory, 
we will refund your money 
with 6 per cent interest in 
addiiion, giving you 
One Year’s Free Trial 

Would we make this offer if 
Cornish iustraments were not 
thoroughly good # 


FREE 


1. The Wonderful Cornish 
Albom, ® most remarkable 
piece of printing describing 
choicest of fifty styles of Cor- 
nish Pianos and Organs rang- 
ing in price from the least ex- 
pensive to ‘he finest ever built. 
. 2. A set of embossed minia 

Rysugne ture Pianos and Organs. 
CHAPEL ORGAN FOR HOME, 8. Names and ad:iresses of 
CHURCH OR BALL 5,000 registered purchasers. 
4. Our plan to give you a 


Per Month two years’ musical education 
only on our easy absoluiely free. 
installment plan. git down and write se-dey 


for these Free aii 


CoRNisH (0. ** Washington, N. J. 














LATEST STYLE UPRIGHT CONCERT 
GRAND 
CASH DOWN. 
Balance on easy 
installment plan. 
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Why an Ostermoor is More 
Comfortable than a Hair Mattress 


Comfort in a mattress is in reality a matter of conformation 
to the form of the body. 


Lie on your side on a board — your body touches at shoulder, 
thigh, calf and ankle. If you weigh 150 pounds and your 
body rests upon 75 square inches of surface, then the pressure 
on those parts is 2 pounds to the square inch. 


Lie on your side on an Qstermoor. It conforms to every 
curve—fits the body. Your weight is distributed over 500 
square inches of surface—only 5 ounces pressure to the square 
inch —that is comfort. 


Between the extremes of the board and the Ostermoor comes 
the hair mattress; sometimes fairly elastic at first, but soon 
packing down into a hard, non-conforming mat. 


The Ostermoor retains its original unique elasticity for over 
20 years—as we have testimonials to prove. 


There are Now Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 
FROM YOUR DEALER AT HOME or FROM US BY MAIL 


Where we have no dealer we sel! by mail. Sleep on 
it thirty nights, and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, it you don’t believe it to be the equal 
of any $so. hair mattress 
ever made, you can get 
your money back by re- 
turn mail. Mattress sent 
by express, prepaid, same 
day money is received. 
To learn the Ostermoor 
story, send for our 
Beautiful 136-page Book Free 
It is a handsome, beauti- 
fully illustrated volume, 
entitled ‘“‘The Test of 
Time’’—136 pages of in- 
teresting information and 
valuable suggestions for 
the sake of comfort, 
health and success— with 
over 200 fine illustrations, 
Write for it now while it 
is in mind. 


To protect the public from worthless substitutes, 
exclusive agencies are being established with 
high-grade merchants in every town and city—so 
far about 2000 local firms 
sell the ** Ostermoor,” 
Our name and trade- 
mark label are sewn on 
the end so that you can 
not be deceived. 


We make so mattress 





Before buying, first writs 
to us for our handsome 
136-page book, “The Test 
of Time,” and the name 
of the dealer in your 
lace who sells the genu- 
ine Ostermoor. Beware 

of the “‘just-as-goods.”” 

p? . 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., 78.35 | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., $11.70 4 
Sizes and Prices 3 fect wide," ”**"' 30 Ibs;, 10.09 | 4 fect wide, 40 Ibe:, 13.35 Express Paid 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., $15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long.——In two parts, 50 cents extra.——Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 141 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK 




















Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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Why use other than 
the best on your 
Teeth ? 
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ror 
Tooth Powder 


whitens — cleanses — pre- 





pest 


serves—as does no other 
powder. 

See for yourself, by try- 
ing it, what lustrous white 
teeth this oxidizing and 
antiseptic powder can 
produce, 

25c. Everywhere 


THE SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Hotel Somerset 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The city’s leading Hotel and the fash- 


jonable centre of the famous Back Bay. 
Ten minutes by Electrics or Carriage from 
Railway Stations, places of amusement and 
shopping centres. 


FRANK C. HALiL 


Manager 
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$300 and$ 350 


Styles For Winter Wear 


You can pay custom prices for shoes suitable 
for winter wear and yet not secure the quality, 
fit, long service and stylish type of the Dic- 
tator Shoe. Better material cannot be had and 

certainly more endurable work is impossible. 
Yet to those of fastidious habits the assurance 
of absolutely correct design and fitments ap- 
peals stronely. Foot protection, comfort and 
the latest dictates of feshion are represented 
in the Dictator Shoe. Why not wear them? 
Ask your dealer for Dictator Shoes. If he doesn’t 
carry them, give os his name, and we will see that vou 
are supplied. You want the best. You are entitled to 
the best. You get it in Dictator. 
Nore — Our Fall and Winter bodk of correct shoe 
styles for every occasion is now ready. A postal 
brings it to you. Write today. 
Dealers—write for our Ageney Proposition, 








Ann 
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K & Special Discount of 10% on all cash purchases. 





The Ideal Christmas Gift—A Diamond 


A bookful of illustrations of the choicest Christmas gifts will reach you by return mail if you 
send us your address. Ask for Catalog 24. 

Diamond Rings in the very latest styles of mountings,—earrings, scarfpins, brooches and 
watches in exquisite designs are shown in great variety. 
‘ All the designs are new and impossible to secure elsewhere except from the highest priced Paris and 
New York jewelers. Our qualities are the very best. 4 
A SAVING Lyon prices are wholesale and guaranteed 15% to 25% lower than the ordinary retail 

* dealer. If you are in any way not fully pleased with your purchase 

we will take it back and immediateiy return your full payment. Christmas orders will 
be filled without delay. Any article sent for examination if desired. 
Credit Terms 20% Down; 10% per Month 
Guarantee certificate of quality with everv purchase. This house was established in 1843 an is 
the oldest in the trade. nk References given on request, Be sure to ask for Catalog 24. 


S| J. M. LYON & CO., 65-67-69 Nassau St., New York 
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Our Grandfathers 


would have enjoyed reading the New Science 





Library, but they would have considered it a 
yonderful work of fletion, with its amazing 
wy of messages flashing through space half 
yay around the world; of a metal so rare that 
it costs half a million doilars an oufice; of as 
tronomers analyzing the constituents of a star 
trillions of miles away; of a theory of evolutior 
which carries the origin of man back millions 
of years toa lower form of life. They would 
have found a surprise on every page, yet 
The New Science Librar 
is filled with sober facts. Until you read this recor 


of man’s achievements you cannot realize fully 
Science has transformed the entire fabric of inte 
tual and commercial life. 
phonograph was invented; 
less telegraphy rests; what the 
theory is; how the distance to the stars is measured 
how electricity makes the trolley-car go—and a thou 
sand other interesting stories. 

This unique library, in sixteen volumes, contains the 
best work of Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
other great scientists. It contains just what you want 
to know about modern Science—and there is not a 
dull or dry chapter in the work 


FREE—84-Page Book— FREE 


If you will mail us the coupon below at once, we 
will send full particulars about the New Scienve 
Library, and how you may get it at half price and. on 
the Individual Payment Plan, by means of which you 
can arrange the payments to suit yourself. 

At the same time we will send you a copy of our 
handsome 84-page book, “‘Some Wonders of Science."’ 
This book, containing articles by Thomas H. Hualey, 
E. B. Tylor, R. A. Proctor and Ray Stannard Baker 
is so bright and interesting that you will read it from 
cover to cover, and when you have read it you will 
wonder how you ever could have thought science «ry 
and dull. as long as the edition lasts, we will ex 
change a copy of it for the coupon printed at the bot 
tom of this advertisement 


Pubiic Opinion Company 
44-60 E. 23d Street New York 





It will tell you how tl 
upon what principle wire 
famous Darwininr 





CW. EXCHANGE COUPON 


Good for one complimentary copy of “‘Some 
Wonders of Science,"’ if mailed at once te 
Public Opinion, 44-60 East 23d St., New York, 


Name ings ; geee§ wede be 


Street 


City and State...... 


We will send, at the same time, full partienlars of our 
New Seience Library and our Introductory Half-Price Offer 
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The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


The scientific dentifrice 
recommended by up-to- 
date dentists and used by 
up-to-date people. Will 
not scratch the enamel 
nor tarnish: gold. Whitens 
and preserves the teeth. 
Purifies the whole mouth. 








Send for sample sufficient 
for several days’ trial and 
prove its value for yourself 








l'icKesson & Robbins 


Dept. E, 93 Fulton St., New York City 














ween ARAAAAMRAMNAN 
Our large, 52 to 112 page magazine 
ou tr beautifully illust’d; best printed and 


edited poultry journal, makes it eaey 
to add $$ to your income by keeping 
a tew hens on a town lot, or make 
@ success on a large scak 


Dollar ot Sale 
Cc everything. POULTRY SUCCESS, 
m one year 50c, large illust’d poultry 
Oo e book, free to annual subscribers. 

} months’ trial, 10 


E a $s y POULTRY SUCCEES CO. 
Dept. 51 Springfield, O. 
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& Perrins’ 
Sauce 


IGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 
Rare piquancy is given to Uhafing Dish 


cooking by using 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE as a sea- 
soning. Welsh Rarebit, Lobster a la 
Newburg, Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect must have 
at least a dash of it. ft adds enjoyment 
to every dinner. 

John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 




















The Angle Lamp 


WE OFFER TO beige that The Angle Lam 
fe tute or electricity. We offer to 5 
A aaa as either this lamp, burnin, 
es a far better, softer, pleasanter light, yet 
mica) than the troublesome old style lauip 





ually is more econe! 
We offer proof of these facts by a trial of the lamp it- 
self. Ours is no ordinary guarantee merely against me- 
chanical imperfections, but covers the actual operation 
as well, for ours is no ordinary lamp. Constructed on en- 
tirely different principles from the old-fashioned lamps. 


Convenient as morale or wibyreterinnce 


May be turne d hi 
Filled while 





It is lighted and extinguished like 
»w without odor, No smoke, 
and without moving Requires fil 
floods a room with its beautiful soft 













The Angie Lamp has completely superseded ordinary lamps 
gasoline, acetylene and other unsatisfactory or unreliable systems 
and is constantly replacing gas and ¢ sctricity in the b of 
hose who cater ‘ort and health. Ww rite for catalog 19 





our proposition for selling on 
30 DAYS TRIAL 


Catalog 19 listing 32 varieties from $1.80 up, and our booklet 

‘Lighting and ‘Common Sense,’’ which gives you the benefit 
of our ten years of experience with ‘all kinds 3 lighting methods 
are Free on Request 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 Murray Street, New York 














A KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory any 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that there 
is no better stove or range made, and we save you 
from $5 to $40 on ev 
save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and dealers’ prof- 
its. We're manufact 
we own and operate one of the largest and best 
equipped stove factories in the world; we guarantee 
the high quality of our product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 176 












WE 


THE 
FREIGHT 





Exand r complete line of ranges, stoves and beaters, note the high quality and low price and sw LUG t 
PAY i All Kalamagoos are titeed Preight Prepaid, biscked, polished and ready for use. Ali our cook stoves 
ges are equipped with patent Over Thermometer which makes baking easy 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


We probably can refer you to ple 














purchase, because we 






urers, not “mail-order dealers;” 








Oven 
Thermometer 










cased customers in your own nei ghhorhod 









LAST = 
CHANCE 

to secure the Cyclopedia 
of Applied Electricity, 
5 vols., 2500 pages, size 
8x10 in., at the low in- 
troductory price —$18.00, 
(Regular price $30.00). 
Price advanced January 
12th. Bound in 4% Red 
Morocco. Over 2000 il- 
lustrations. 
Entire § vols. sent 


FREE 


on five days approval, ex- 
press prepaid. If satis- 
factory send $2. down and 
$2. per month for eight 
months; otherwise notify 
us and we will transfer 
the books free. Cash with 
order $17.00. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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<DIAMONDS 


‘OPEN ACCOUNT 


UR offer is open to all merchants with 
good rating and also to individuals 
holding responsible positions, To such 

we will send Diamond Ring like cut, C. O. 
D. $30, subject teexamination. Balance may 
be paid in W days, 34 off: 60 days, 24 off, 
or in 90 days net. Our Catalog No. W22 will 
interest you. Send for it 


thei Sets 
DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
215 wee) State Street CHICAGO 














MADE TO ORDER @ 







LATEST FALL AND 
WINTER STYLES 


A PAIR OF FREE 


Trousers 


To convince you that 
our values are the greatest 
in America, we will 
to your measure a nobby 
Fall or Winter latest sack 
or double-breasted suit of 
4 Scotch Cheviot, elegant- 

ade and trimmed with 
the finest materials, for 
$7.85, guaranteed to equal 
your local tailor’s $15.00 
suit. We will give you PREE 
ao extra pair of trousers of the same 
cloth as the suit or of a rich 
worsted stripe or check. Perfect 
fit guaranteed or you don't take the 
Write for our free of these fine suit- 
ings, tape measure, order blank and samples of free 
trousers. Don't send any money but write today. 


MAGNUS BROTHERS & CO., High-Class Tailors 
338-344 Wabash Ave. (Dept. 21) CHICAGO 


Agents Wanted—You can make $5 to $25 a day 











Fac-simile of 


Otto Schneider’s 


bean utiful portrait of 
‘Fhe Debutante” 
deve in red chalk, printed « 
band made Japan paper 121g x 
28 tn, ready for framing, given 
with a year's subscription to 


The 
Sketch Book 


for $ 1 25 


A charming Christroas gift. 
Every number of Tux Sxeren 


{' fn tf Boox contains fully illustrate 
V- 4 lessons fo practical art. 
/ Sample copy toc. 


THE SKETCH BOOK 
Art Dept., Chicago 











Scientific Farming 


ustrious . to-day by up-to-date 
r Recent discoveries by 
the s Agricaitaral ‘Department have onized farm life 
Fre é Nver telephor rolley cars, etc., bring city 








nal 

Digging ‘Nuggets of Gold,” 
finest experts ir oe © S. Agri- 
ntifie farming at home. 


nto Celle, Washington, D. C. 

















A Dream of Fair Women ( 7¢nnyson) 
An Art Portfolio containing (10) pictures of beautiful 
women representing different types from the oriental 
beauty to the Cowboy Girl of the wild west. Al! made 
in the most benatiful and artistic colors. Size 7x10 
inches made on artist stippled paper. Very appropriate 
for framing and just the thing for your den. nt pre- 
paid to any address in U. S. or Canada for 50c. exp. 
or P, O. M. O., currency or U, 8. stamps. Address The 
Sepite Cay das orenate 334 Dearborn St. , Chicago, 
m. —If you order within 10 days we will send 
you pat. A Nifty Dip entitled “If so soon I'm to be 
done for, what on earth was | begun for.” 

















UNCLE WILLIAM 


(Continued Srom page 22) 











At the foot of the cliff the man paused, looking up, half ruefully, to the 
little house perched at the top. Half-way up the 2 he paused, breathing 
hard. He looked back at the harbor behind him. wo boats lay at anchor— 
one white and glossy, a huge bird with rounded breast, the other dipping 
beside her like a dusky waterfowl. The man swung the glasses to his nose 
and surveyed them intently. A smile held his face—something fine and keen. 
He drew a deep breath and resumed his climb. 

Uncle William threw open the door and stood in it, bluff and commanding. 

The man panted a little from the c limb, ‘‘I—’’ he said slowly. 

‘Come right in, come right in,’ said Uncle Wiiliam; ‘‘don’t stand there 
puffing.” The man surveyed the red room with a little look of satisfaction. 

“Come in the John L. Cann?’ asked Uncle William. He was sitting with 
a hand on either knee, gazing at him benignly. 

The man nodded. “I came right up. I wanted to see you. 
He searched in his pocket and produced a card. 

Uncle William took it in gingerly fingers. He carried it to the window. 
‘Benjamin F. Curie?’ He wheeled about. ‘‘You’re the man that wanted to 
buy my place?”’ 

‘““The same,”’ 

“I told you I couldn’t sell it, 
querulous. 

‘*And I told you I wanted to buy it.””. They confronted each other. 

“*Well,”? said Uncle William, ‘‘well!’’ He sat down again. 

The man smiled. ‘I thought perhaps you didn’t know how much in earnest 
I was.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I knew ye was in earnest,”’ said Uncle William. ‘‘So was I.” 

The man laughed out. ‘‘I like these rocks—dote on ’em—I love every rock 
on this shore.’’ He motioned toward the beach, 

“You do?’ Uncle William leaned forward in his chair. ‘*Who be ye, any- 
how?’’ he asked, scanning the face. ‘‘He said—Mr. Woodworth said—you was 
born somewhere round here. But I don’t know no such name.”’ He flipped 
the bit of pasteboard with his thumb. 

‘‘Who lived this side of Gunnion’s when you were a boy?’ demanded the 
stranger. 

Uncle William paused. He stared at the card. He looked again at the face, 
with its lifted eyebrows and pointed beard. He shook his head— Then a 
light grew in his face slowly. He started forward— ‘Not Bodet?—’’ he said 
eagerly, ‘‘not little Benjy Bodet?” He looked again at the card. 

The man laughed musically. “Right, "*hesaid. He stood up, holding out his 
hand. “I thought you would know me. 

Uncle William took it slowly. He stidied the thin, keen face. ‘Benjy 
Bodet,”” he said, ‘‘I’d know you—much as you're changed—I’d know you! 
Sit right down and tell me all about it—”’ 

“All?” said the man. He laughed again, looking contentedly about the 
room. ‘‘It will take some time.” 

“You'll have to stav a good while,’’ said Uncle William. 

The man nodded. “I mean to—I’ve wanted to come back ever since the day 
we sailed for France.”’ 

‘‘You was twelve years old that summer,’’ said Uncle William, ‘‘Your folks 
come into property, didn’t they, over there?”’ 

“‘Yes—on my mother’s side. We took her name. 
after we got there—homesick—cooped up in rooms.’ 

‘Poor little chap!’ Uncle William surveyed him. Affection was in his e 
and memory. “You always was a kind o’ peaked little chap,’’ he said re ae 
tively. ‘‘You hain’t changed much—when you come to look. Take off your 
whiskers and slick your hair up and tetch down your eyebrows a little— Just 
about the same.’ 

The man laughed out. 
‘‘Well, you’re not.”’ 

‘*Me?”’ Uncle William looked down at his bulk. ‘No, 
little—stouter mebbe?”’ 

‘The man nodded. ‘‘But just the same underneath.”’ 

‘Just the same,”’ said Uncle William. 

The man drew a deep breath. “I’ve traveled all over the world, but there’s 
no place like this anywhere. 

‘*Nowhere,”’ said Uncle William fervently. 

The man looked at him keenly. ‘Will you sell?” 

Uncle William shook his head. ‘‘I’ll divide with you.”’ 

The man held out his hand. ‘It’s a bargain,’’ he said. 

Uncle William took it and held it fast. His eyes twinkled. 
and tell Andy,”’ he said; ‘‘he’ll be real pleased.”’ 

‘‘Andy?”’ The man’s face lighted. ‘‘You don’t mean Andy Halloran? 
Is he here yet?"’ 

‘*Right here—on deck—same as ever,’’ said Uncle William. 

The man’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘Remember the day he took my lobster pot?’’ 

‘Borrowed it,’’ said William dryly. 

‘Borrowed it,’”’ assented the man. He chuckled a little. ‘‘He got his pay.” 

Uncle William nodded. ‘‘He al’ays does. He’s borrowing lobster pots 
now. He gets his pay every time. He’s great on gettin’ his pay—Andy is."’ 

**He ought to have made a mean man,”’ said the other thoughtfully. 

‘Well, he hain’t, not so to speak,’”’ said Uncle William slowly; ‘‘there’s 
mean spotsin Andy— Rocks— You have to steer careful. But there’s sandy 
bottom if you know how to make it. I’ve anchored on hima good many 
years now and I never knew him toslip the anchor. It may drift a little now 
and then— Any bottom does that.’’ 

The man laughed out. ‘‘So it does.’’ He took up his hat. “I will go 
along with you if you're going down. I must look up my traps and find a 
place to stay.” 

Uncle William looked at him sternly. 
Benjy Bodet. Sit right down there.’ 


My name is—”’ 


said the other genially. He had regained his breath. 
” said Uncle William. The tone was almost 


I was sick for months 


He swung the glasses boyishly from their chain. 


I'm bigger, a 


“I must go 


‘*Not a step—you don’t stir a step, 
He pointed to the red lounge. ‘I’m 
going to row down and get your duds. I don’t need tostop to Andy’s.”” He 
chuckled. ‘‘He’ll be lookin’ out somewheres. I'll holler it to him as I go by.” 
He beamed upon his guest. ‘‘Now you sit right down.” 

The man looked at him doubtfully with raised brows. ‘‘You want me?”’ 

“Want you? Why shouldn’t I want you!’ roared Uncle William, ‘I’ve 
been waiting for you sixty year and odd. Sit down!” 

The Frenchman sat down on the red lounge and crossed his thin legs. 

A bali of gray fur descended upon them and fluffed itself, purring. He 
peered at it uncertainly. He swung the glasses en on his nose, surveying it. 

**Now, don’t that show!’’ demanded Uncle illiam, ‘‘She don’t take to 
strangers—never. Look at her—’’ She was kneading her paws in the thin 
knees delicately with treading softness. 

The Frenchman’s eyes lighted. ‘‘She’s your cat?’’ 

‘She is,’’ said Uncle William, ‘‘and she knows alot. If she says you’re 
going to stay, you're going to. You won’t leave here, not till you've built over 
there on the old cellar place.’’, He waved his hand toward the horizon. ‘I'll 
fetch up some clams, ‘long o’ your duds, and we'll have a chowder—same as we 
used to.”’ 

‘*When we were boys, 

‘‘When we were boys,”’ 


” 


said the man slowly 
assented Uncle William. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract has outlived criticism. It is the finest and best vanilla extract that 


can be bought. Once tried, always used,— 





“The Original’’ 
Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and the Civil War Veteran are old friends.” The Eagle Brand is still 
the standard. It is sold by all first-class grocers. Avoid unknown brands.—Adv. 
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GIVING ST, NICHOLAS A LIFT WITH AN OLDSMOBILE 


S foreshadowed last month our announcement of 1906 Models is 

sensational. It marks the coming of the two-cylinder, two-cycle 

car into popular. favor, and the appearance on the market of a four- 

cylinder car having the style, quality, power and mechanical con- 

struction equal to the best imported cars, and sold at a price which 

places strictly high grade cars within reach of the average pocketbook. 
OLDSMOBILE Model S, a four-cylinder, four-cycle Palace Touring Car at . . $2,250 
OLDSMOBILE Model L, a two-cylinder, two-cycle Light Touring Car at . . $1,200 


Equipped with two acetylene head lights and generator, $1,250 


OLDSMOBILE Model B, our famous Standard Runabout with numerous new features at $650 
OLDSMOBILE Commercial Vehicles, a complete line. 


Every one of our models has successfully stood the most exact- 
ing road tests. They are the ripe product of the largest and best 
equipped automobile factory in the world. 


The Oldsmobile Pa'ace Touring Car is beautifully proportioned with wheel base of 106 inches. Vertical 4-cylinde ater gone _ motor, located autos den d, develops 
24-26 H. P. Bevel gear drive transmission sliding gear. 3 speeds forward and reverse. Control selective type one * For complete spe cific ations upon below 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Mich, U. 5. A. 


Member of the Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs 


CATALOG COUPON CALENDAR COUPON MOTOR TALK COUPON 








OLDS MOTOR WORKS OLDS MOTOR WORKS OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
R Lansing, Mich. Lansing, Mich. Lansing, Mich. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS |For Women QQ 
$3.50 & $3:00 SHOES Fer Felt Juliettes os 


MEN 
. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line Richly Fur Bound 
| caanot be equalled at any price No, 12X 281, Ladies’ Fur-Bound Felt 
| Juliettes. These are the best Juli- 
ettes in the market, being made by 
the best manufacturer of this 
kind of shoe They are made 
of the very best Felt, which 
will wear as good as leath 
er, and is much softer and 
warmer. The process of 
making this shoe is the 
most unique ever known 
in the shoe business, as 
there are no seams or 
tacks to be felt in the 
shoe. The-soles are very 
flexible, and the fur is 
of the richest kind. We 
have them in three col 
ors, Brown, Red and 
Black, and in sizes 
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prices 





} 246 to 8, widths C 
Cut higher to EE, and you 
than those may have any 


of these at 
usually sold 98c per 
though we 
know that the maker of these ‘e sells them direct to 
some of his customers for § 50. e also have this very | 


same shoe in red only for Misses bby *hildren; in sizes | 


11% to 2 (Misses) and 6 to 11 (Children), 75c | | 


- — te . ” 
W. L. Douglas makes and seis | | Women’s “Comfy Slippers” | | 
more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. Our Price 


$10, ( REWARD to anyone who can 
disprove this statement j 
W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excel Oc | 
lent style. easy otins and superior wearing qual- | 
ities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 shoe in | 
the world. They are just as good as those that cost 
ou $5.00 to $7.00 the only difference is the price. 
f I could take you into my factory at Brockton, 
Mass., the largest in the world under one roof mak- 
ing men’s fine shoes. and ew you the care with 
which every pair 4 Douglas shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are No. 12X 286 
the best shoes produced in the world. z ep. a 
If I could show you the difference between the Women's “Comfy Slipper; 
shoes made in my factory and those of other makes. lightest, easiest, cosiest made. Made of pure wool felt, 
you would understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes cost 
more to make, why they hold their shape. fit better, 
wear longer. and are of greater intrinsic value than 
any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 









kid soles, with one inch of carded 
wool between felt inner sole and 
felt and kid outer soles, making a ort 
perfect cushion tread—ideal for 
the bedroom. Weight, 2 ounces. 








W. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for Folens: bl Scab, totes 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School & and <an 2 “feather bed” py 
Dress Shoes, $2. 50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 for the feet. 90c fi LEATALR 
s n having W. L. Douglas 
10 ake ‘ ee geekins wHnegs Send in Your Orders TO-DAY 
ame ar pric te ipe mm oO m. 
WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where THE BIG STORE ACITY INITSEUr 
bese - has ~ pay ona - oes ean x — “A — ” have 0. We 
eer : , od i Employ 
Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. oe No 
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Write for Ilustrated Catalog of Fall Styles Houses 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. “NEW YORK CITY.NY. 














y desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 200. 
STRU CTU RA F page handbook (FREE) describing our Structural Drafting course, and 
over 60 others, including Electrical. Mechanical, Steam and Civil En- 

gineering, Architecture, Mechanical Drawing, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


> 
DRAFTSM EN American School of Correspondence, Technoicey, chicago. 1. 
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is the cheapest roofing tin 
because it lasts longest 


ie the coating 
t th 


Slides in the 
back without 
friction. 


Made in four 
lengths. 


Ask 
your dealer 


" to insist 
for the Gordon 


“one HANT & EVANS Co. 
MERCHANT & hangs Inc. 


Every pair 
guaranteed. 
Send for circular. 


GORDON MFG. Co. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 



















Ly. 2 GUITARS AND! | How to Converse 
MANDOLINS OF} | Wiis‘is soontv™° 
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How to fill the awkward 





aking the tone rick How to raise the conversation 
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| : wing all w olfram Guitar & 20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION, co. 
| Mandolin Co., 276 High Street, Columbus, Ohio Box 31, Worth and Elm Sts. Ww YORK 
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“How to Remember” | 


Free to Readers of this Publication 






CLASS PINS 


From our factory direct to 
you. We sell Class Pins and | 
B tadges for Colleges, Schools | 
and Societies; also Society | 
Emblems and Jewels in Ster- 
ling Silver and Gold. Send 
gives an alert, ready for free catalogue of brand new designs. 
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ae Sore | Cc. K. GROUSE & CO. 
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You are no gronter ear than 
your aemery ! 


inexpensive 








“ne Dept. 380C Rochester, N. Y. 
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Why Japan Was Ready to Quit 


AN INSIDE STORY THAT COULD NOT BE PUB- 
LISHED UNTIL THE PEACE TREATY WAS SIGNED 
By FREDERICK PALMER 


Collier's Correspondent with the Japanese forces during the recent war 




















Y MIDSUMMER the foreigners at the front pretty well realized the true 

situation of Oyama’s army. But that was only one consideration, In 

Tokio’ we got others, financial and political as well as military. As a 

result, there*%can be only one conclusion. Japan was not more wise in 
the time she chose for the beginning of the war than in the time she chose 
for ending it. 

The little group of statesmen who have directed their country’s policy for 
the last two years have always kept to their muttons. While they assisted 
in hypnotizing the world with the idea of Russia as a limbless giant, they 
themselves never forgot the potent truth that they could not deal her a vital 
blow. It was not lack of confidence in the army and navy which made them 
hesitate to cast the die in February a year ago, but ‘‘how shall we ever make 
peace with the monster when we have taken what we want?” 

Before the war Japan could not borrow money abroad. In face of this fact 
she knew that she could not carry on the war longer than a year without a 
foreign loan. The confidence of the international money market must be won, 
as it was, by victories and diplomacy. What if the Czar should set out stub- 
bornly to prolong the conflict for five years? When they thought of that, the 
statesmen took his weak and vacillating character into consideration along with 
the possibilities of revolution in his Empire. 

Funds were more readily forthcoming than was anticipated. But the cost 
of the war far exceeded expectations. Another surprise was the power of the 
Siberian Railroad in transporting troops and supplies; and still another was the 
strength of Port Arthur, which Nogi expected to take by a determined assault 
instead of by siege. 

From the moment that Port Arthur fell Japan was ready for peace. She had 
gone to war for the possession of Korea and the control of the Japan Sea. 
These were secured. But if in January of last year she had hinted to the world 
that she wanted peace, that would have been the best possible way of encourag- 
ing Russia to further efforts. The riots in St. Petersburg, and the internal 
disturbances that followed in Russia—welcome news, indeed, to Tokio—still 
brought no word from the Czar. Japan sought by a great blow against Kuro- 
patkin to bring him to submission. 

Oyama’'s reports of Mukden appear to-day as having been dictated by the 
political needs of the hour. Facts cut down his fifty thousand prisoners and 
his five hundred guns to less than twenty thousand prisoners and less than a 
hundred guns. Oku reported twenty thousand Russian dead on the field over 
which his army corps passed. Three or four thousand is too liberal an esti- 
mate. The Japanese gave Kuropatkin losses of between one hundred and fifty 
thousand and two hundred thousand, ‘To-day we are confident that Linevitch 
was right in his report of about a hundred thousand. Counting out the 
wounded which wonld return to the lines, the total Russian loss was probably 
not more than forty thousand. But the world believed Oyama and refused to 
believe Linevitck. The Japanese casualties both at Mukden and Port Arthur 
have never been definitively reported. But there is no room for doubt that 
those at Mukden were at least three-fourths as heavy as the Russian. Mukden 
was no more a decisive battle than Antietam. The stupendous marvel was 
that the Japanese with only about equal numbers could have won at all. But 
the world thought of the Russian army as annihilated; it saw Harbin in the 
hands of the Japanese for the marching. And the Japanese seized the oppor- 
tune moment to float a third foreign Joan, this time at four and a half instead 
of six per cent. 

Still there was no word from the Czar. He centred his hopes on Rojest- 
vensky. After Rojestvensky’s overwhelming defeat Japan floated a fourth 
loan, this time for $150,000,000. She did not need the money yet, but she was 
wise in making hay while the sun shone. That little group of statesmen who 
carried the destinies of their nation in their hearts never received better news 
than the consent of Russia to the peace conference. To the world Japan 
seemed in the position of the victor and Russia of the vanquished. ‘The situa- 
tion was really stalemate. Either contestant might stop where he stood. With 
the loss of the command of the sea Russia had nothing to gain by a victory on 
land except the restoration of her prestige. She could not acquire Korea or 
recover Port Arthur. 


Various and Vexatious Alternatives 


If Japan took Harbin she would only have driven the Russian army three 
hundred miles further back on that railroad, which is seven thousand miles long. 
If she took Vladivostok, Russia must pay her a huge indemnity, or else she 
might have acquired a debt to foreign bondholders which she could not carry. 
And either she must move on Harbin and Vladivostok, or else maintain a 
purely defensive line facing Linevitch. In the latter event she would make 
a confession of her weakness, which meant that she could possibly hope 
for no indemnity. Moreover, she would have the expense of keeping. her 
army in the field and maintaining a state of war till Russia was ready to 
make peace. 

Those professors in military academies and war colleges who lecture on 
“Security of Information’’ might well adopt Japanese text-books if there 
were any. Text-books are unnecessary to a people in whom the art of keeping 
their own secrets and extracting the secrets of others is inborn. On this score 
at least the Japanese army is incomparably the superior of its Western rivals. 
Its weaknesses have been concealed from the world, whose imagination has 
thereby been centred on its successes. By ‘Security of Information” the 
battle of Mukden was won. If Kuropatkin had not taken Kawamura’s advance 
for the real flanking movement, if he had known the position of Nogi, we 
should have had the stalemate on the battlefield which maintained later 
seventy-five miles further north. 

Now that the war is over a correspondent may, without any disloyalty to 
the army to which he was attached, reveal the fact that the situation of Oyama 
was by no means as favorable as the outside world thought. So well convinced 
was I personally that we should advance no further, that I left the army three 
weeks before peace was arranged. Yet after Mukden, thanks to the conceal- 
ment of Japanese aims, we shared with the rest of the world the opinion that 
we should move on Harbin. But in five months following Kuropatkin’s disaster 
we advanced only fifty miles, filling up the gap which Kuropatkin’s retreat and 
our failure to pursue had left between the two armies. A month after the 
battle of Mukden, the grand headquarters staff began taking all the precautions 
which had always preceded a general engagement. Permission was refused to 
both attachés and correspondents to visit the other army corps or to pass out of 
a circle about four miles in circumferefice, with its centre well to the rear of our 
main line of reserves. 

Week after week, as the files of the home papers a month old arrived, 
we read that Linevitch was already ‘‘enveloped by a great flanking movement” 
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Leather 

Lace Boot, 

Genuine Seal Top, 

Heavy Extension Sole, 

Extreme Narrow Toe. 
The cumulative skill of modern 
shoe craftsmen is expressed in this 
model. A trifle extreme in style, 
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and elegance which has won the 


favor of "the man who cares." 
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Most styles sell for $5.00 
Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 


FREE 


To the readers of COLLIER’S WEEKLY only, 
we will send a magnificent ‘‘shopping guide’’ of 
340 pages, with over 6000 actual photographi 

suggestions for Christmas gifts ranging in price 


from 
25c to $25,000 


It solves the Christmas gift question, it is the modern 
way. No Christmas panic, no standing and walking 
for hours, no getting flustrated and buying what you 
don't want, no trying to shop when the whole popula- 
tion of the United States are doing so. 

You can now do your Christmas shopping from your 
own home—not over a counter, but in an easy chair 
and at your convenience. And you get the thing new- 
est, best and most practical Just think! Gifts from 
25¢ te $25,000—send for the actual, true-to-life photo- 
graphs of them, all in our free shopping guide. 


**Tue Granvest Jewerry House IN AMERIcA”’ 
Established 1829) 

Of course, if you visit or live 
in New York or St. Louis, 
you’ll find our stores the most 
reasonable, different, aud 
restful places to shop. Prices 
the same as in our shopping 
guide. Come or write t 
us. Business is done by 3 
method new and exclusive 
with us ir this country 
Holiday suggestions for every member of the family 
absolutely guaranteed — orders filled promptly — no 
delay—no disappointment —money back if not satis 
factory —evérything different and at prices lower 
than any other reliable houre in the country. Re- 
member the shopping guide is free; here’s the coupon 
—fill it out. We'll mail catalogue the day coupon is 
received. 


Mermod, Jaccard & King Jewelry Co. 


NEW YORK, W. ¥Y. 8T. LOUIS, MO. 
400 Fifth Ave. Broadway 


es ss — out order and mail eetey.) 
5 to our nearest office. 





Mermod, Jaccard & King Jewelry Co.: I am a reader 
of Cottier’s WeExty. Kindly send me your Free 
Shopping Guide. 


Name .... 





Street and No, 


City State 











home, apartment, office and professional use 


SOLD FOR CASH OR ON 


ranging in size from 75 pounds, $8.00 to $47.00 each. 


jewelry, silverware, keepsakes, etc., etc. 


We make a line of specialties—all good for Christmas 


E MEILINK MFG. CO., Desk 1028, TOLEDO, OHIO 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


‘8 FIRE !!! WATER!!! THIEVES!!! 





Buys You Absolute Protection 


A fire and water proof vault is just as indispensable in the home or in your apartment 
as in the office. We make the only practical and complete line of absolutely fire proof, 
water proof, damp proof, rust proof, thief proof, medium and moderate priced vaults for 

We sell a vault for as low as $8.00. 
HLY PAYMENTS. We will accept as low as $1.00 
down and you can pay the balance to suit your convenience—or sold for cash direct to 
consumers where we have no dealers. We make many desirable sizes of 


MEILINK’S HOME DEPOSIT VAULTS 

30,000 in daily use—hundreds of 
endorsements. Send for Complete Catalogue, small payment plan and unquestionable 
proofs of the matchless qualities of these famous protectors of valuable papers, money, 

















Good Points in the 


SmithPremier 


Tue Surrn Premier TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Syracuse, N.Y. Branch Stores Everywhere 











CS All-Water Route 
= Between 


New York, Boston ana 
Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between \ 
Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Pia., and In- 
| termediate Landings 


| The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route be 
tween New York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
and EASTERN Ponts, and CHARLESTON, 8 
C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct 
connection for all points South and Southwest 


Fast Modern Sieamships 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 State Street, New York 










































ut it out: take it to y 
Stick FREE. We will g 
A a convince her it is the best and most 


convenient form of 


Wash Blue 


Won't freeze, break, spill 
nor spot clothes. Once 
used always used. 





'THIS AD IS WORTH 5 CENTS 


ir grocer; he will give you a 5c Wiggle 
ve one free to every woman in 





(Capital, $750,000.00. References—Dun’s or Bradstreet's) 














We will redeem this in 
eash through your jobber, or 
direct, for its face value of Se if re- 
ceived by you in payment for a 5c Wiggle 
Stick, or in half payment for a l(c stick. 


LAUNDRY BLUE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| WHY JAPAN WAS READY TO QUIT 
| 


(Continued from page 20) 





L 





and ‘‘great news was hourly expected.’’ During all this activity of rumor, 
and ot publication which Tokio seemed to encourage, the headquarters staff 
of the different armies were building Japanese gardens, and papering and 
repairing the Chinese houses of the villages which they occupied. For five 
months Kuroki could not have had a total of a hundred casualties. For 
five months the whole of that right wing reported at various times as having 
cut the railroad between Harbin and Vladivostok, was leading a barrack- 
room life. 

Till after the battle of the Sea of Japan, it was thought that it was the threat 
of Rojestvensky which kept the army in check. The month of June, favorable 
to operations, passed without action. When the rains of July and August set 
in, of course, neither transport nor artillery could budge. Both armies were 
literally stuck in the mud. ‘There they remained till the news of peace came— 
news which I think was welcome to the soldiers and officers of both armies, all 
protests to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In the year that elapsed since the battle of Liao- Yang, Oyama had advanced 
about one hundred ‘and forty miles, or about twelve miles 4 month on an 
average. Harbin was as far away again. 

After the fall of Liao-Yang we were told that there was no good position for 
a stand this side of the Sungari, and after Mukden we were told the same 
thing. Yet Linevitch seems to have made his new position stronger than either 
Liao-Yang or Mukden was. At Liao-Yang the Japanese flanked the Russians 
out by a movement through the hills to the lett; at Mukden they flanked 
them out by a movement over the plain to the westward. The final Rus- 
sian position was such as to make a flanking movement from either direction 
most difficult. 

We must admit that Linevitch surprised us all, either by his own ability or 
his capacity for listening to good advice, which may amount to the same thing. 
When it was announced that an old Cossack was to take the place of the staff 
expert the Japanese did not hide their gratification; later they began to regret 
the change. The world has simply had another illustration of the superiority 
of character to mental versatility. Kuropatkin was a pedagogue, a McClellan, 
a pin-cushion of details, whose brilliant mental processes were such that he 
never formed one conclusion but he began to see reasons for a different one. 
He interfered with his subordinates and by his lack of trust in them destroyed 
their trust in themselves. 

The old Cossack seems to be made of iron. His mental processes are simple; 
he has those qualities which ‘‘fight it out on this line all summer.’’ He seems 
not to have interfered with the detail work which isa portion of that deus ex 
machina of the modern army, the chief-of-staff; but he held his chief-of-staff 
and all his leaders responsible for results. Kuropatkin was a cosmopolitan; 
Linevitch was a Russian. The old Cossack used Russian methods—the methods 
of Peter and the great and terrible Czars. ‘‘I am your father, my children, and 
I care for you. You fight for me and you obey, or I will hang you.”” Cowards 
and malingerers, whether officers or men, were punished in gocd old medizval 
fashion. The Russian army was getting hard; it had a master at last. We 
heard less of our reconnaissances bagging companies and half companies; 
sometimes, indeed, the tables were turned on us and our own patrols never 
came back. 


Much Talk of a Vladivostok Campaign 


If peace had not come and the main army had persisted in a defensive position, 
then activity must have been shown elsewhere or else Japan would have confessed 
that she had reached the limit of her power for aggression. As Oyama had held 
Kuropatkin in place while Port Arthur was assailed, might not he now hold 
Linevitch in place while Vladivostok was besieged? The tactical situation, how- 
ever, was totally different. The Vladivostok fetich had been carefully nursed in 
Tokio. Wild news despatches had been landing troops for the investment 
almost from the outset of the war. The advance into Russian territory from 
Northwest Korea, which was always in the air, never materialized. Before 
Vladivostok could have been invested, the railroad to Harbin as well as the rail- 
road to Kharbarofsk must have been cut. An operation of such magnitude 
could not be undertaken till the sea was clear of all threats by Rojestvensky. 
But once he was beaten the way was clear; the demand for action was impera- 
tive. The taking of Saghalien was child's play. Renaming it Karafuto, as if 
it were positively and finally a Japanese possession, was convincing of Japan’s 
self-confidence. But in the three months from Rojestvensky’s defeat till the 
end of the peace conference, that military machine which put two army corps 
on to the Liaotung peninsula in a month put ashore at de Castries Bay only a 
couple of divisions. 

It is possible that Russia divined that these were not landed for other than 
Portsmouth purposes; Japan had the prestige of victory. She gave out no in- 
formation, she smiled and seemed as confident as ever. In diplomacy to the 
last she proved herself more than the equal of the Russian. She went to Ports- 
mouth (when she had yet struck no blow at the Russian mainland) with the 
manner of the conqueror. It was beautiful—it was Oriental from one point of 
view—the kindly warning she gave the Russian plenipotentiaries, that if the 
terms she laid down at the outset were not accepted they would become much 
more exacting as the war went on. The world thought these demands quite 
liberal. But either the Russians had more information than the public or else 
the Czar's stubbornness was wiser than his counselors knew. Certain it is that 
Japan was ready to end the war at the cost of all of Saghalien. In that she 
kept half, she won the victory. 

To that little group of statesmen who have had no illusions—who have 
financed and directed this marvelous war—the riots in Tokio were as a drop of 
rain on the sunny day of their triumph, in having won the ends of the war and 
in having forced the monster to peace; for, of course, the people were not in 
the secret. They never are in Japan. Why should they be as long as they 
will fight and pay at the command of the Emperor? They had won. Weren’t 
they entitled to indemnity according to the foreign custom? Did not Germany 
get a billion gold from France? Had not their successes been as splendid as 
those of the Prussians? Even army officers, when I talked with them about it, 
could not understand that the possession of an enemy’s capital is one thing 
and the possession of nothing which you wish to return to the enemy for pay- 
ment is another. The press of Japan had almost led the public to believe that 
there would be a general distribution of Russian roubles after the war. This 
appealed particularly to the viff-raff of the cities and of the capital which fur- 
nished the only regiments in the war which refused to stand fire. So the riff- 
raff rioted and the riots were put down. 

The brothers and the fathers of the soldiers did not participate in the dis- 
order. They have many homesick letters from Manchuria which they cherish. 
The privates at the front were sad to have no indemnity, but they were not 
gnashing their teeth with rage to get at the enemy again. The mob knew 
only of the victories, while the soldiers knew how the victories had been won. 
They had a foeman’s true admiration of the Russian private, stupid, but rich 
in that character of stubbornness which has made Russia such a vast Empire. 
I take off my hat to him. He is not afraid. Although he has lost, yet he 
seems to have won. One who has watched him in the field prays that his de- 
feats may be the means of bringing that liberty and opportunity at home of 
which his courage has proved him worthy. If the victor did not get an indem- 
nity in name, he has nevertheless laid the foundation for commercial expansion, 
which'will bring his nation vast wealth and improvement. This was no petty 
war, but an epochal war, which meant the awakening of two great peoples. 
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Su & Sduin Ga 
64-68 W.125 St 
OypREFERENCES: <2 


6 BRApSTRE 





Model 16 Special Runabout 
$600.00 
The FIRST of our TWO cars for 1906 





Vertical, two cylinder, 7-8 Horse 
Power motor in front, iong wheel base. 
Standard track and a new color— Sik 
green. 

Easy to drive. Your hands are 
always on the steering wheel and your 
eyes on the road. The control is at 
your fingers’ ends. 


H. B. JORDAN, Gulfport, Miss., writes:— 

“I received the car and sold it the day it came to a 
man that never rode in one before. . . . I instructed 
him two hours and he has not had one minute's trou- 
ble since he started it. . I want one of your Model 
16 Specials .. . wire me what date 79 can 
make shipment and I will wire the order. . . 


Just ask us for a catalog 


STANDARD WHEEL COMPANY 
Auto Department 
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A’ lamp-chimney is 
a small matter to make 
so much fuss about. 

There would be no 
need of fuss if I could 
only impress on the 
housewife’s 
MacBeTH’'s 
s give 


satel 


American 
mind that 
lam p- -chim ney 


» 


more light, 
never break from heat, 
fit the lamp, and avoid 
that sickening lamp 
odor. 

Don’t be fooled, my 
name is on it if it’s a 
MacsBeTHu. 

My Index explains all these 
things fully and interestingly ; 
tells how to care for lamps. 


It’s free—let me send it to 
you. Address 


M AcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Reading Matter and 
Thinking Matter 


In these days of wood pulp paper and 
rapid printing any one can get all the 
reading matter he wants at any price he 
is willing to pay, but to insure thruout 
the year a supply of nutritious food for 
thought at frequent and regular intervals 
requires some care. What you need for 
the formation of opinion is THe INpE- 
PENDENT, which will give you every week 
an impartial narration of current events, 
a half-dozen or more original articles by 
competent authorities, critical reviews of 
all the important new books, and fearless 
editorial discussion of vital questions of 
the day. 


Sor Litediien and This is the reason 
why THE INDEPEN- 


Culture Clubs DENT is so much used 


by those in search of material for club pa- 
pers and debates. For over fifty years its 
criticisms of books have been generally 
recognized as among the most impartial 
and authoritative published in this coun- 
try, and now we are paying especial at- 
tention to the needs of librarians and book 
buyers by publishing lists of the most im- 
portant books of the year on different sub- 
jects. A file of the bound volume of THE 
INDEPENDENT, fully indexed, twice a year, 
isa veritable cyclopedia of current events. 
All the articles published in Tue INnps- 
PENDENT are included in the periodical in- 
dexes in every library. 


At $2 a year THE IND=- 
PENDENT is cheaper now 
than any other periodical 
of like standing, but in order to get early 
subscripi::us, we will send it free to the 
end of the year toall new subscribers; that 
is, if you send us $2 now we will credit 
you with a paid up subscription to January 
1st, 1907. Since we reduced its price from 
$3 to $2 we have improved it in many 
ways, particularly in illustrations and 
variety of topics. If you have not seen it 
recently buy a copy and get acquainted 
with the zew INDEPENDENT. If you do 
not ‘want to risk ten cents we will send 
you a sample copy free. Address THE 
INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New 
York. 


Both Cheaper 
and ietter 
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BEACon 


SHOE ng 


To pay $3.50 for shoe service that can be 


had for $2.50 is getting pretty close 
to the reef of extravagance. 


Beacon Shoes are 
standard in every point of shoe excellence. 


Uppers of the finest Box Calf, Patent Colt, Vici 
Honest and 

Every shoe bears 

Styles, the latest and most fash 


Kid, Velour Calf, etc. \Goodyear Welt). 
careful workmanship throughout. 
the Union Stamp. 
ionable. 


The only reason that Beacon Shoes cost you $2.50 
and sell 5,000 pairs 
every day at a factory profit of only five cents a pair 

a dollar saved to you every time 


instead of $3 50, is because we make 


We give you the benefit 
you buy a pair of Beacon Shoes. 


towns and cities. Send us your name, and w 
“ Beacon Light, 


express—and agree to fit you. Write to-day. 


squarely up to the $3.50 


SEND FOR HANDSOME CATALOGUE 
We are establishing exclusive agencies with leading 


” and the name of our nearest agent 
is not on sale in your vicinity, we will sell by mail—25 


F.M. HOYT SHOE COMPANY 
360 Lincoln St., Manchester, New Hampshire 
The largest makers of $2.50 shoes in the world. 




















shoe dealers in all 

our catalogue, 
If the Beacon Shoe 
cents extra for 


Patent Colt Bal 
Rex Calf Top, Lang 
don Last, Double Sole 











1130 Division Street Indi lis, Ind. 








Sent to your home by Express Prepaid 


Beautiful and attractive 





patterns, choice color. 
Sizes ar erg ings, Woven in one 
piece. Both sides can 
be used; more durable 
than high-priced carpets. 
Sold to you direct at 
9x12 ft. 5.25] one profit. Money re- 
funded If not satisfac- 








tory. 

Also Importers of Portieres and Lace Curtains, 

* New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-B Bourse, Philadelphia, 





Near-Brussels Art-Rugs,$3.25. 













Made to appear Straight 
by the Perfect Leg Form. 
Undetectable. Fits any leg. 
Light as afeather Perfectly 
comfortable, Sent postpaid 
in plain package with com- 
plete instructions for oaly 
two dollars ($2.00). Cor- 
respondence confidential. 
Write today. 
THE SYM-FORM CO. 

202 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Parent ALLowEp 


—Your Crooked Legs 














.— ‘* Have Some Style About You’’ — 








Let Me Tell You The Special Price 


ON A GENUINE 1906 CHATHAM INCUBATOR 


It’s this way: 

We are, without a question, the 
largest incubator manufacturers 
in the country. 

Our two immense factories en- 
able us to turn out from six to 
seven hundred machines a day. 

We have these factories equip- 
ped with the latest labor-saving 
wood-working machines possible 
to secure. 

We have a large capital—and 
buy first grade lumber in several 
million fect lots. 

This enables us to produce the 
highest grade incubators at the 
very minimum of cost. 

Now, we are going after the in- 
cubator trade this season with a 
machine that’s ’way up-stairs in 
quality ata’waydown-stairs price. 

We want to quote you a price 
on one of these machines. 

You will be agreeably surprised 
at the price quoted. 

It will be for any machine that 
you may select from our cata- 
logue, direct to your station, with 
all freight charges prepaid from 
one of our 20 warehouse shipping 
points located in leading cities 
scattered throughout the country, 
where we carry complete stocks. 
ready for immediate shipment, thus imsur- 
ing quick delivery. 

r low prices, in connection with our liberal 
selling plan, is the mart liberal offer ever made 
by an incubator facto: 

Only Chatham Incubators will stand sucha 
liberal offer. 

We will shi 
from our cata alogue, direct to your station, and 
allow you $4 days free trial on the machine. 

This enables you to take off Sour hatches, and 
gives you a chance to prove that the machine is 
exactly as we represent it to er and that it will 
do the work we claim it will 

If it does not, you may send the machine back 
tousat ourexpease-ave'll pay all freight charges 
—and you are not out a penny. 

—Beyond ge issue 2 ‘ive-year iron-clad 
guarantee with ev machine sold, which in- 
sures that the modes etl not only hatch at 


The Manson Campbell Co. Ltd. 


any Incubator you may choose 





——— PA 
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ROP POO OPO? OF 


84 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


the end of the first season, but at the end of 
the fifth seaso 

iselnann, te en abators are built on approved, 
tested, scientific principles that have been 
proved to be correct. 

They have ail ae improvements possible to 
make on a machin 

Everything come ‘in the manufacture of the 
Chatham Incubator is made right in our own 
tactory, th the exception of the screws and 


They are not clpaply built machines, but are 
constructed solid substantial—which en- 
ables them to outlive our five-year guarantee, 

Now before you think of buying an Incubator 
of any kind you should write and get prices and 
descriptions of the 1906 genuine Chatham. 

Send for our new Free Oatalogus, which is 
now ready. It telle the balance of this Inou- 
bator story. Address 


119 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














injure the inner tube. 


That tire didn’t creep a particle, and it didn’t 
come off the Rim, either, though there was not of our 
a bolt, screw, rod or other device to hold it on. 


We call this tire 


The Goodyear Detachable 


It’s a new Tire—a better 
Tire—a tire that wipes out at one sweep 904% 


It’s patented. 


of all Automobile Tire Troubles. 


If you use our patented Universal Rim 


O sir, you can’t 


cle of air in it for 
Twenty-five Miles 
over City Pave- one of them—We'l/ Prove 
ments going 15 miles You. 
and more an hour. 
It never even marred the casing nor did it 


This AUTO TIRE 
will not RIM CUT 








with this Tire you can remove 


make it Rim your Tire and put it back in 60 
Cut. We (and_ seconds by the watch with no 
others) have rid- tools but your hands. 
den this Tire These are only a few of the 
without a parti- trouble saving features of this 


wonderful tire. We don’t want 
you to take our word for a single 
It to 
It will only take a minute to 
show you the Why and Wherefore 
if you'll stop at our booth at either 
the New York or Chicago Auto- 
mobile Shows. Or drop into one 
Branch Stores and we'll 


Show You There. Or Write Us 
and we'll send you a book that 
will Show You. Don’t spend a 


cent for one of these Tires until 
you are convinced, but in your own 
interesi give us a chance to con- 
vince you. 


WE CAN DO IT! 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Erie es Py oO. 


m, 6 Merrimac St. 


Branches in following ¢ ities a oe 
1 2.714 Morgan St. ; 


242 E. Fifth S .; § A 
Geo. P. Moore & Co., 58 





n r aie Ave. 





New Yo 
“leveland, 69 Frankfo ort St.; Ph indelh a Ss 
Buffalo, 719 Main St 





Denver, 2 Sixteenth St.; Detroit 








; Expenses Low. 


SLL OOOO mm 


TELEGRAPHY 


Catalogue Free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Queen St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
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‘Taught Quickly 
Positions Secured 
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Arrorneys AT Law 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS 


For Panama, Canal Zone and adjoin- 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, Conces- 
sions for Mines, Factories, Railroads and 


Lands secured in this growing field of in- 





dustrial activity Agencies for the sale of 
Patented Articles and other merchandise 
established. 
Offices, CORDOBA 16, Panamd 
Rervsiic or PANAMA 





Morales, Valdés & Cullen 














irving’s Trick, Game and Fortune 

4 =i Nvertabie Lelling Top 
WIZARD for entertainment 

Instructive and Amusing. Fin- 


ished in bright colors. Mechani- 
eally perfect in construction. 


Practically in- oing on either end 


destructible 
Operated by a 5 to 6 minutes 


chilk Can be handled while in 
motion An unlimited number of 
games can be played with it. A 
k% Fortune teller, etc. Briefly, it is 
two Tops or a heavy metal disc 








made to revolve within the Top proper, which by fric- 
tion drives the outer Top when released. An arrow 
points to numbers on a nickel-plated flange. Complete 
Outfit with illustrated directions and fortune telling 


chart, sent postpaid for We. or 4 for $1.00. Stamps 
acceptable. _ Not yet in stores. 

Sold only by WIZARD NOVELTY COMPANY 
1007 W Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














$513 Clear Profit ia 51 Days 


from an investment of $150.00 is 








one of our BOX BALL ALLEYS 
at Sullivan, Ind. 


Why not go into this business yourself. You may enjoy similar 
esults on the investment. 2000 now 
evice, but a splendid Bowling mere 
cise. Patronized bv the best 


F i pe 
et and information free. WRITE TODAY. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY 
1627 Van Buren 8t. Indianapolis, Ind. 


the result from the operation of 





















WRITERS-ARTISTS 


Do you have difficulty in selling your work? We sell 
stories, poems, jokes, illustrations, photos, designs, 
ete., on commission. We make no charge for instruc- 
tion or criticism and pay promptly for salable matter. 

Send four cents postage, mentioning in what line 
you are interested and we will mail our booklet 
“Cash Returns.” It tells how we can effect quick 


saies and get better prices for you 


The Burell Syndicate, 758 Gramercy Building, New York 














t Maka roff Genuine 
t Russian Cigarets 


if you want to know the limit of 
Cigaret enjoyment. $1.00 to $6.00 
per hundred. Two samples each of 
15 styles, $1.00, postpaid, the $1.00 
to be credited on first regular order. 
Rassian Tea—@!.00 to $5.00 Ib.—in 
evtginal 14 and 34 Ib. packets, Add 


 PouPANITA MAKAROPF 

















861 The Fine Arts 


We are Ignition Specialists 








ving gear makes in- 
full information write 

, The Dayton Electrieal Mfg. Co. 
121 Beaver Bidg. Dayton, 0. 


Mount Xmas Photographs | 


on Calendars 


The most delightful and personal gift you can make 
this Christmas is to mount prints from your favorite 
negatives on art calendars. Send 1oc in stamps for 
aoc worth of sample calendars postpaid. 


THE CALENDAR CO., 5803 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Gome like Nix. Masoot, Dupliz,but/ “HIKED FASS 
people tare MORE FON & ; 
people have Can'tezplain on paper. 
more timst-BEST game. To boom each move ae you read rules, 
Hike quick we've made s big Sve and any crowd can piay-have! 
Combination peck.2 to # can piay fun firstminute-aiwaye 
li 6 games below with this | pack new kinks eachtime you 
Bome< of these 6 games always suit |” ‘Mascot’ is different. 
shesell seasbells”’-norules| better for 2 than for 3 or 
Jens fon ‘any number pisy at once or er tara game for 
Niz"”-BEST Progressive Game | ‘‘Quality”-easy if you knowthe 
Big peek contains 2 full Nixpecks| Loneuienendh sao bsige with tho nent] 
Dupliz’’-jolly-fair as cheekers | /deal GIPT-appropriate-aiways pleases 
A dup cate case “yr |Send SOc for 6-Game pack and get iso 
nents play YOUR 8. caste TERS gut trent me Rares 
loter, while YOU PLAY THEIRS HomeAmusement(o. 243 Waren Ay Chicago 


; — 
Automati« 
Sparker 

















Santa Claus wie ant Whiskers. A very fine Wig and 


Whisker ¢ ase paint to change appearance of 
ao face 2 Eotire Outfit $2.35. Santa Claus Maske, 
Wool Beard 25c., with Cap 40c. Order at once to avoid 
delays of Ho day rysh — 4c. Stamp for our large 


Catal and “Art of Making Up.” 
f 


Bb ‘TRADEM RE 0. TOLEDO, 


. , PATEN TS that PROTECT 


Ou 3 n receipt of 6 cts, stamps 


R. 8 ea. B ‘TacEY Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


MAKE YOUR OWN SIGNS 


n office windows and store fronts. Write 


} 
{ 
res 








particulars. Agents make big money. 


The Metallic Sign Letter Co., 62 N. Clark, Chicago, Til. 


Profit in Watchmaking “Sr."hucr” 


time pleces in United States to be repaired 
PA rate e necessity in the busines: world. We teach 
Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System. Positions 
for graduates It's thine to write us. Dept. 16. 


’ The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 
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Editorial Bulletin 











New York, Saturday, December Nine, Nineteen Hundred and Five 





The Christmas Number 


66 OLLIER’S for Christmas,” out next week, will be essentially a story 
te paper. The number will consist of thirty-six pages, gay with color 
pictures and a cover by Maxfield Parrish. Here is a partial list of 

the contents : 





Collier's for ({bristmas 


“For the Blood is the Life” A Story by F. MARION CRA Yrorp 
Illustrated in Color by Walter Appleton Clark 


Rasselas in the Vegetable Kingdom 4 Story 4y GEORG/A WOOD PANGBORN 


Illustrated in Color by Jessie Wilicox Smith 
The Rescue of Santa Claus i Porm by WALLACE IRWIN 
Illustrated in Color by Edward Penfield 
His Last Christmas Gift A Story by JOHN FOX, JR. 


Mr. Dooley By F. P. DUNNE 


Illustrated by C. D. Gibson and E. W. Kemble 
Agamemnon and the Fall of Troy 4 Story 6y HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 
Illustrated by A. B, Frost 
The Miracle of Tannhauser McGinnis A Story by MELVILLE CHATER 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens 
1 Poem by /,. W. FOLEY 


by Jessie Willcox Smith 


Chums 


Illustrated in Color 


Going Home to See the Folks Full-page Drawing by A. B. FROST 


A Christmas Hold-Up Full-page Drawing in Color by F. VER BECK 











E told something of these stories in this column last week,—of the 
ghostly Thing in “For the Blood is the Life’; of the love affair of 
little «‘Rasselas in the Vegetable Kingdom”; of the discomfiture of the suave 
Mr. Troy at the hands of one A. G. Jones; and of the wanderings of little 
McGinnis in search of an illuminated Christmas tree. Here is a variety; and 
we are satisfied that all the stories are good stories. In fact, “ Rasselas in the 
Vegetable Kingdom” would have held an excellent chance of gaining a prize 
in last year’s $8,000 contest if the awards had been made by the office staff. 
As it was, it stood among the nine stories from which the final selection was 
made. One of the judges, Mr. Walter Page, would have awarded it second 
prize. He liked “ Rasselas”’ so well that he placed it second to “Fagan,” say- 
ing: ‘The woman who wrote it took a love story for her maiter and used it 
so gracefully that happy turns of fancy decorate the proper development of it 
at every stage of the tale.” 


Odessa’s Horrors 


N another page of this number we publish an article on the massacres of 
the Jews in Russia, sent to us by our correspondent in Odessa,—the 
same who sent us the story and pictures of the mutiny of the battleship “Kniaz 
Potemkin” last June. He urges us not to disclose his name, as this might 
get him into trouble with the police authorities, who do not appreciate the 
publication of descriptions and pictures such as these. Our correspondent 
was arrested and his camera taken from him while he was securing the photo- 
graphs he sent to COLLIER’S. He explains that he got his camera back by 
virtue of “influence.” Our correspondent was an eye-witness to the horrors 
of which we only received hints in the newspaper despatches. It seems almost 
impossible that such brutality could be; but his story is told so simply, with- 
out flourish or rhetoric, that its truthfulness and accuracy are self-evident. 


The Third $1,000 Quarterly Contest 


_— second period of three months in COLLIER’S Quarterly Short Story 

Competition ended December 1. For the story judged to be the best, 
received during that time, COLLIER’S will pay the second premium of $1,000. 
It is not possible to say definitely when the announcement of this award will 
be made; but quite probably it will be published in the January Fiction 
Number, together with a list of all the manuscripts accepted and some com- 
ment on them, as was done in the June-to-September contest. The third 
quarter is now begun, and all stories accepted between December 1 and 
March 1, 1906, will be eligible for another $1,000 premium in addition to the 
price paid for the manuscript, which is at the rate of five cents a word. It 
may be well, however, to repeat here, the rule laid down at the time of making 
the first award,—that we do not want any stories longer than six thousand 
We can not give the space to them. A six thousand word story re- 
quires, with illustrations, about three pages of our space. That is all that 
fiction should claim in a single issue of ‘COLLIER'S,—except in the Fiction 
Numbers. Therefore we shall do all we can to discourage authors from writ- 
ing beyond that limit. We won’t count any more than six thousand words in 
any story. When we have counted that far, we shall either return the manu- 
script, or get tired and pay—if the story is too good to send back. We should 
greatly prefer to have stories of three or four thousand words; they fit into 
our pages more readily and do not offer mechanical obstacles that go with the 
greater length. The little book, giving fuller details to those who may not yet 
be familiar with COLLIER’S Quarterly Contests, may still be had for the asking. 


words. 





me We Are Sellin 


LIGHTS Toy Electric a Freight 3 to $60.00 

WITH Passenger and ~ ains, $5to 50.00 

BATTERY Hcktle and Cap Lights, Tbe to 5:00 
e and Ca rs c x 

$3 UP Bettory Table Lamps, 0:00 

Carriage and Bicyc e | om $3 to 00 


Lanterns and Pocket Ligi its, T5c to 3.00 
Batte: we Motors and Fans, $1 to 12.00 
Electric Door Bells com plete, T5c to i 50 
Fc en pon om lete, $2.50 and 5 
q yy heey complete, $1.75 to 2. 50 

8.00 Medical Batteries 3.90 
12 Electric Belt _ Suspensory 2.55 
Dynamos and Motors, $ 1000.00 
jas and Gasoline Engines, “$3 to 1400.00 
We undersell all, Cat, Free. Want Agents. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 
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PAT? AUG.! 1905 
a STRICTLY NEW*~° UNIQUE 
‘a JOYFUL HEALTHFUL EXERCISE 
FOR ALL SEASONS 
WRITE TO DAY fe ge 
POTTER MFG.CO. 
: EOUDERSPORT, PA 
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HATCH CHICKS AT HOME 


Our big 128 page poultry and in- 
cubator book shows you how. 
MILLER’S 


IDEAL INCUBATORS 


make sure and easy work. Sold 
at positively the lowest prices. 

Ye let you prove their superi- 
ority. Write to-day for free book. 











J. W. MILLER CO., Box 32, FREEPORT, ILL. 








Best Fruit Paper Free 


Send your name and the names of two 
frie who grow fruit, and we will send 
free, 3 sample copies of the best fruit par 
per published, and will tell you how to roy 
our ten fruit books without cost. Addreas 


Pruit-Grower, 323 So. 7th, St. Joseph, Mo, 










formation. Illustrates and 


our 30 leading varieties; quotes low prices on fowls, 
eggs, incubators and brooders. Send 4c in stamps to 


F, FOY, Box 24, Des Moines, Ia. 


“MONEY in POULTRY”, 


Our new 84-pp book telly how to make it; also 
how to feed, breed, grow and market poultry « 
for best results; plans for houses and useful! in- 

cribes the largest 
pure-bred poultry farm in the world. Tells about 















Ineubators, Brooders and Poultry Supplies used on Gov- 
ernment Poultry Farms and by most suceessful Poul- 
trymen, Instruetive book for Poultrymen FREE. 
CORNELL INCUBATOR MPG. COMPANY 
Write to-day. Box 81A, Ithaca, N.Y. Catalogue free 


















MYSTERIOUS SKULL! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fearsome 
blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 cts. postpaid. 
We will send our new illustrated catalog of 
Magic, Tricks, Iusions, etc., containing bun- 
dreds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 


FRE WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 









THE CREST F2ADING go. 
232 WITMARK BLDG., 






















Y NOT LEARN 
GN PAINTING? 


Show Card Writing or Lettering. Only field 
not overworked. Separate courses. Ours is the 
only practical, thorough and personal instruction. 
We teach by mall and guarantee success. Easy terms. 
Write for large interesting TREE catalogue. 

THE eg SCHOOL OF  agemaneand 


“Oldest 3 largest school of its kind.” 

















PLUMBING SCHOOLS 


“Men and boys wanted to learn plumbing trade; great demand for 


many complete course in two months; 


Association. 
half price. Co: i on Plumbing Schools, New 
and Louis, and bom clase.) For free 
logue address 241 10th Avenue, Oey 











to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. 
secured by us advertised at our expense, 


EVANS, WILKENS @ CO., 616 F 8t., Washington, D. C. 





JATENT SECURED 
Or Fee Returned 


ntability. Send for Guide Book and What 
fi Patents 





Fes opinion as to 














FENCE ‘ior 


strong chick- 
en-ti ~. Ry - to the Foret 8) at 


sale Pully warran‘’ free. 
COILED SPRING TENCE on Ob. 
Winchester, Indiana 














We — and syndic ate stories and book 
SS. 





and soviet. Story- Writing and Jour- 
nalism ee! re mee. Send for aee 
booklet, * rs 4 for Profit’; 

how. NATIONAL PRESS peak 
54 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 
















FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. — Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 





Health, yng a 
HOLLISTER, San 

Send 2c for — —_ 
{MPROVEMENT CLUB 


Above address. 








MUSIC LESSONS ferncec; FREE 
It tells how to learn to play any instrument, Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, eve. Write American 


| of Music, 301 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 
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Harnessed “Magic” Makes 


Knives Ever,Sharp 


EIGHBORS in for / 3 
dinner. 
Things going ¢ 


nicely — wife fairly 
beaming with pleasure and 
pride. 

All of a sudden the carving 
knife slips. 

Chicken is off the platter 
and sliding across the spotless 
table cloth, straight for Mrs. 
Neighbor’s lap. 

“Tough Luck!” 

Yes,—and a dull knife. 

But the worst of it is that you svffer 
because the steel-worker who made the knife 
trusted too much to luck in the first place. 

a“ 's * 


In olden days, when men carved each 
other, there was much talk of charmed cut- 
lasses and lucky swords. 

To this day we are apt to think that 
good knives are a matter of luck. 

Know why this is so nearly true? 

Well, raw steel is a mass of little grains, 
—like the grains in lump sugar. 

And if you make raw steel thin enough 
to cut with—relying merely on its thinness— 
it isn’t much good, because .t breaks easily, 
—crumbles like a thin piece of lump sugar 
will. So steel must be toughened before it 
will take a thin, keen edge. 

This toughening is sometimes called 
tempering, and everyone knows that steel is 
tempered or toughened by heat. 

Heat wakes up the little sugar-like grains 
of steel, and they begin to stretch. That's 
why we say steel expands when heated. 

As things get hotter and hotter for the 
little steel grains, they stretch and wriggle 
into a tangle of tiny steel wires. 


And of course a network of wires is 


tougher than a mass of grains. 

Now, its when knife blades are being 
tempered that ‘‘carver’s luck”’ is being set- 
tled. There is a magic 
degree of toughness for 


3 
he 


And when the end is a pale yellow, cool 
the needle in a glass of water. 

Note how the colors run from a pale yel- 
low at the point into brown, then purple, 
then blue. Well, that’s the steel rainbow. 

It tells as nearly as such misty colors 
can, howclose a network the tiny wires have 
weaved. It helps the steel worker to gwess 
at the toughness. 

Now, somewherein the purple glow is the 
magic degree of toughness for carving 
knives. Guess where? 

Wrong guesses by so-called steel experts 
make wrestling matches out of what ought 
to be the simple art of carving chickens. 

You never even get a chance to guess, 
because the color is only on the surface and 
is ground away when the blade is polished 
and sharpened. 

* * * 


But, you ask, is there no way of telling 
exactly when a carving knife has reached 
the magic degree of toughness? 

Is there no way except by guessing at the 
right shade of one color ’in-a@ténstantly 
changing, misty rainbow of colors? , 

“Yes,—there is. and that’s why 


sa, Set eureeen fer La nN d ers Kn 1 Ves 


knives. A lucky carv- 
ing knife is really only 





a knife that is always 

sharp,—that always slips right through 
chickens instead of rudely pushing them off 
platters. 

Acarving knife that is always sharp is 
one that is tough enough, but not foo tough. 

Tough enough to take a keen cutting 
edge and hold it well, but not too tough to 
be kept at its sharpest, by a few strokes, 
once in a while, on a standard Lee Sharpen- 
ing Steel. That in-between-toughness is the 
magic degree. 

Just as there can be no ice until water is 
cooled to 32 degrees, there can be no “lucky 
carver” until the blade is toughened to just 
the magic degree. 

What is the magic degree, and how can 
the steel worker tell when he has it? 

Well, the good old time-worn way is to 
guess at it by the colors in the steel rainbow, 
and trust to luck to hit it right. 


* * * 


Ever see the steel rainbow? 

Well, take an ordinary steel knitting 
needle. Hold it in the flame of a candle 
about an inch from the end. 

In just a moment colors will run along 
the needle toward the end. 







You can get Landers Cutlery in everything for the table and kitchen. 


are always sharp,—or easily kept as keen as 
new by an occasional dozep strokes on a 
standard Lee Sharpening Steel. 

Then there’s no excuse for chicken’s slid- 
ing off the platter. 

The Landers Process is as exact as arith- 
metic. Two and two make four, whether you 
write it in red ink or black. 

The Landers Process just as surely 
gives table cutlery just the magic degree of 
toughness every time, no matter what shade 
of purple glows on its surface. 

But don’t think that the Landers Process 
is as easy as two plus two. 

he Landers Process is the result of 
over a half a century of experience with 
the largest output of table cutlery in the 
world. 

The “magic degree” was captured for 
Landers Cutlery by constant testing and 
proving. 

No other knife maker knows the Landers 
Process, and without the Landers Process 
good knives are a matter of luck. That's 
why only Landers knives can be relied up- 
on—why only Landers knives are always 
sharp. 

Look for the mark LANDERS on every 

lade. 





Landers Cutlery costs no more than ordinary knives and forks. 
Every cutting edge is exactly the same in Landers Cutlery—the only difference 
in price is for different kinds of handles and trimmings. 


Just ask for Landers Cutle 


Every store that sells table cutlery keeps Lan- 


ders Process Cutlery or knows how to get it for you. If you are not readily sup- 
plied, drop us a line and we will see that you get what you want. 

We have printed a book which tells all about table cutlery and illustrates all 
kinds of knives and forks ard other things for — room and kitchen use. The 


edition is limited, but while it lasts they will be sent 
Address Landers, Frary & Clark, 111 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Tee on request. 
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THE 


BARKER 
VIBRATOR 


A delightful feeling 
of exhilaration fol- 
lows its use. A beau- 
tiful, convenient and 
effective instrument 
adapted to innumer- 
able home and pro- 
fessional uses. 
It invigorates the en- 
tire system, banishes 
muscular soreness, 
tones the nerves, stim- 
ulates the scalp and 
beautifies the com- 
plexion, Your physi- 
cian will endorse it, 
Sold on Easy Terins. 
Send for our free bc ok. 
JAMES BARKER 


602-640 Cayuga St. Pura 
















TRaor MARK 
PEGISTEREO 


More comfortable, durable, economi- 
cal than any other snspender male 


WILL OUTWEAR THREE 
OF THE ORDINARY KIND 


Bull Dog Sw deve Have Better, Purer Rubber; 
Stronger, Absolutely Non-Rusting Metal Parts, and 
Leather Ends Soft and Easy to Button, and Guaran- 
teed Net to Break Through. Cannet Soil the Linen. 
Suitable for all classes In light or heavy weights 
for man or youth. Extra leneths same price. 
INSIST AT YOUR DEALER'S 
If he won’t supply you we will, postpaid, for 50 cts. 
“ Correct Treas ond Suspender Styles” 
Va'usble booklet free on request. 
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The train that 
leaves after 
the business 


ee 





- The train that 
‘arrives before 
the business 
day begins. 
Between 


Chicago 
New York 


in 18 hours. 


Ly. Chicago, daily, Central Time, 2.30 p. 
Ar. New York, daily, Eastern Time, 9.30 a. 
Lv. New York, daily, Eastern Time, 3.30 p. 
Ar. Chicago, daily, Central Time, 8.30 a. 


Lake Shore- 
New York Central 








a8 





A. J. SMITH, Gen, Passenver Agent, Cleveland, 0. 








C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Il. | 
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“With fingers, as it were, 
on the world’s pulse” 


Current 
Literature 


Edited by EDWARD J. WHEELER 


is the most essential of all magazines to every man or woman who wishes a clear 
comprehension of all that is vta/ in the thought and action of the world. St 
brings to its readers the thought-harvest of two hemispheres in Politics, Industry, 
Science, Literature, Religion, Art and the Drama. It supplies just these things 
about which the members of every intelligent American. household should be well 
To the busy man or woman it is indispensable. 


DEPARTMENTS 
The Review of the World, present- 


ing the BIG events of the month in a 


‘Infinite riches 
in a little room” 


informed. 

Uo & Cltr of Lnmrnt Librelne * 

Naw ere T deaitins “ a] Bx , 

7 

He Sa / on 4 hvfare pee 
are 4 Lor, morkK Science and Discovery, showing the 

Te eee . rapid development and achievement in 

prom , ore heng preete, , tnd a, 


clear, comprehensive way. 


Literature and Art, treated in an able 
and entertaining manner. Nothing 
dull, pedantic or trivial. 


all scientific fields. Authoritative but 
not technical 


mrageyene bone 4 whan & hurosy People in the Foreground, in which 
oe the characteristics and environment of 


Brn oy A ale UY #3 a Ain dried, the foremost men and women of the 
, day are presented. Not personal chit 
4p. thle / AES md =, Pay chat, but real life-stories. 
Lbrtimn Ao a tort 4 feeh- hole 
Y Maver ora frm Lee direct far —. froin. fag 
dunk fram fomine. 
fr 
/ 4 A Complete Short Story—at Icast 
O f oA one—is given each month, the best 
a BE 6 Py tam. from writers of many nations. 
Sample copy sent upon request---mention this periodical 
Canvassing agents wanted---a splendid proposition 


Published monthly. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. sew Yo: 


Music and the Drama is a depart- 
ment rich in emotional interest. 

Recent Poetry. The latest and best 
poetical work from all sources is here 
reproduced, with unobtrusive but help- 
ful comment. 

Recent Fiction and the Critics en- 
ables you to really find out just which 
of the new novels you wish to read. 





$3.00 a year—z25 cents a copy—on all news-stands. 
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“WORTH LOOKING INTO” 


is the marvelous little Gillette Safety Razor. A unique and practical device made for the 
comfort of men who shave. Its friends are /egion and its success is phenomenal. Hundreds 
of thousands in use. It’s a real pleasure to give a “Gillette” to a friend who shaves, for his 
pleasure and comfort will be like the’ “Gillette’’ itself—everlasting. 


STANDARD SET—TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED HOLDER 
SPECIAL SET—QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATED HOLDER 
In Velvet-Lined Cases 


Either . of the above makes an IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 





Ss GWLETTp 2\ Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, and keen double- 
a ya | te Je edged blades. These blades are sharpened and ground by a secret process. 
=” BLADY 


P= 12 NEW DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES, $1.00 


peda hier fi .: 24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 20 to 40 Smooth and Delightful Shaves 


NO HONING—NO STROPPING 


Ask your dealer for the *‘Gillette.’’ Accept no substitute. He can procure it for you. 





WARNING! The Gillette Patent No. 775,134 covers all razors having a thin 
detachable blade requiring means for holding and stiffening, but not requiring 
stropping or honing by the user. Beware of infringements. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most déalers make this offer; if yours does not, we will 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1186 Times Building, 42d St. and Broadway, New York - x 






















